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The film is constantly presenting us with problems. Because it is 
a new form of expression, directly born out of the wonders of modern 
science and, consequently, lacking that tradition which has stabi- 
lized other kinds of human activity, this is only natural; but the fact 
that it has so rapidly assumed universal popularity and is patently 
exercising such a wide influence demands that we attempt im- 
mediately to solve at least some of the many questions with which 
it confronts us. Of these questions, not least in importance is that 
which concerns the utilization by the cinema of literary works cast 
in dramatic or narrational molds. Literature has recently proved a 
happy hunting ground for Hollywood. Every new novel, every 
successful play, has been carefully scrutinized for its cinematic possi- 
bilities, and the whole range of the “‘classics’” has been subjected to 
a similar meticulous examination. We have come to expect a two- 
dimensional treatment of each successful stage production and of 
each best-seller; Dickens is now familiar to us on the screen, and 
Shakespeare is drawn within the film’s orbit. Among the latest items 
of news is the announcement of a version of George Eliot’s The Mill 
on the Floss, and kindred announcements regarding the filming of 
other well-known literary masterpieces of the past, are Te to ap- 
pear in considerable numbers within, the next, few ° years. : : 


* A well-known English authority on the theater, *horinesly geledege’ of the be Eengfich . 
language and literature at the University of London, and-row, chairman @ ef the-depart-. 
ment of drama and professor of the history: pf drama att’ ‘Yale University. ‘Pyofesspr: . 

Nicoll’s latest book is Film and Theatre, reviewed in this issue. 
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This utilization by the film of literary masterpieces, with all the 
resultant consequences and problems, is a thing which particularly 
clamors for our serious attention. Several questions arise from it. 
First, we note that, because the cinema has achieved a certain 
measure of perfection and because of its direct appeal to eye and 
ear, many of the screen versions have assumed an importance in 
men’s minds even greater than that of the writings from which they 
sprang. If thirty years ago one had spoken of David Copperfield or 
A Tale of Two Cities, the immediate mental reactions of the hearers 
would have envisaged a couple of printed books; in certain circles 
reference to these titles now would be likely to arouse hesitant and 
flickering images of “shots” which had been seen projected on the 
screen. What, we may ask as persons interested in literature, is to 
be our attitude toward these versions and their resultant conse- 
quences? 

A second question is even more serious. For convenience of dis- 
cussion we may accept the statement that the film has definitely 
established itself as an art form. No doubt there are hundreds and 
thousands of reels unworthy of critical analysis, and there are 
hundreds more which, if analyzed, can only be condemned, but the 
fact remains that already, within its brief period of existence, the 
cinema has demonstrated its ability to tell a story in its own and 
arresting manner. In spite of the masses of trivial things which have 
come from studios in every land, there have been produced a 
sufficient number of carefully planned and adequately accomplished 
films to make us realize that this form of expression has peculiar 
qualities which render it distinct from the realms of drama and 
prose fiction. What, the question arises, are to be determined as the 
precise confines of this art? 

One of the essential dogmas maintained by modern critics is that 
each art possesses features, methods, and aims of its own and that, 
as a consequence, the artist who attempts to do in his chosen form 
of expression , that which more easily and with greater effectiveness 
"can. he‘achieved in terms of:another art is to be condemned. Paint- 
‘ing is thus ‘concerned with things static or seen in arrested motion, 
: whereas poetiy i is enabled to- “present the kaleidoscopic and shifting 
‘hues, the passage from one state to another, the endless movement 
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of nature and of men. The poet who tries to “paint” and the pic- 
torial artist who tries to break beyond the bounds of his method are 
both pursuing errant paths. If this dogma be applied in the present 
instance, might we not be prepared to declare that when a seriously 
conceived film bases itself upon a novel or a stage play it is proving 
untrue to the terms which immutably establish its very being? 

This question is not one easy to answer. The problems involved 
are seen at once if we stay for a moment to consider briefly four 
main kinds of drama familiar in the realm of the theater. First, 
there is the play in which plot and characters are invented for the 
occasion. O’Neill’s Emperor Jones and Sherwood’s Petrified Forest 
introduce action which has never occurred in real life; the persons 
set upon the stage are entirely creatures of the dramatists’ imagina- 
tion. This being so, we recognize that for the creative artist com- 
plete freedom is permitted. No outside standard of judgment may 
be applied to the result; inner consistency is all we have the right to 
demand. 

A second type of play is that in which the plot is derived from 
some not-too-well-known and possibly insignificant piece of fiction. 
When Shakespeare takes his Othello from a story by Cinthio con- 
cerning a certain Moor of Venice, we realize that he is applying his 
creative imagination not to the entire process of building the play 
out of his own mind but solely to the interpretation of events already 
narrated. Cinthio’s novella, however, although interesting and pre- 
sented not ineffectively, has no claims to be considered a master- 
piece, and consequently not for a moment do we dream of judging 
the tragedy by testing its faithfulness to the original. Whether that 
original is known to us or whether we remain in ignorance of its 
existence, we assess the quality of the play without reference to it. 
In this second type of drama, too, inner standards are kept un- 
sullied. 

What, however, are we to say concerning the play the plot of 
which deals with historical figures? At once we see entering in a set 
of restrictions. If the historical figures are sufficiently distant from 
us, certainly we are prepared to treat them as imaginary creations, 
but so soon as they draw near we demand that the playwright keep 
essentially true to our previous conceptions based on history book 
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and biography. We will accept a private life of Helen of Troy or of 
Henry VIII, but stage pictures of George Washington and Glad- 
stone must be kept close to what we regard as “truth.” In judging 
dramas of this sort, therefore, we are bound to introduce certain 
standards from outside—standards which can never be made to 
apply to works of the other kinds already referred to. Proceeding 
still further, we reach such a play as Pride and Prejudice. Here the 
characters and actions have never been “real,”’ but the entire narra- 
tive has already been given to us with full artistic interpretation in 
what we recognize as a masterpiece. To declare that a theatrical 
Pride and Prejudice should not be produced would be impossible, 
yet we must recognize, while accepting it, that the playwright has 
deliberately attempted a form which cannot be judged by quite the 
same standards as those which may be applied to Emperor Jones. 
Pride and Prejudice on the stage is a play and, in so far, ought to 
be judged in theatrical terms. The drama has certain confines, and 
unless this play has been conceived in such a manner as to fit it for 
interpretation in the playhouse, it will have to be immediately 
condemned. On the other hand, many persons in the audience will 
be familiar with the original novel, and if the movements and words 
of the actors on the stage conflict seriously with their preconceived 
images derived directly from that novel, a feeling of dissatisfaction 
will inevitably arise, calculated to destroy their enjoyment. How- 
ever good the play as a play, the hoped-for reactions will be lost. 
A theatrical Pride and Prejudice corresponds precisely to a 
cinematic David Copperfield. The first requirement of the latter is 
that it be a good film, complete in itself and cast in the form peculiar 
to the film. Our primary standard of judgment must be one properly 
belonging to the world of cinema. David Copperfield told its story 
in a genuinely cinematic manner and that story would have been 
perfectly comprehensible to any person who had never even heard of 
Dickens; it was, therefore, on the whole a good film. The screen 
presentation of Anthony Adverse, equally clearly, was a poor film. 
The plot was presented in such a way as to be incomprehensible to 
anyone who had not read the novel, and whereas in David Copper- 
field certain episodes were dealt with in the characteristic method of 
the camera, nothing but unimaginative and straightforward treat- 
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ment appeared in the other. Both, of course, agree in the second 
requirement, for there was little in either which might seriously dis- 
turb an observer who had come with vivid impressions of the 
original work of art; but satisfaction of this second requirement is 
obviously useless without satisfaction of the first. 

Such cinematic versions of familiar literary works may have, 
clearly, a considerable value. The strong appeal made to eye and 
ear is likely to intensify (because it concretizes) impressions derived 
from reading. The value, however, will come only if educators 
emphasize constantly the necessity of employing the two standards. 
For an adequate interpretation of fiction the film offers opportuni- 
ties of a peculiar kind, and if these opportunities are properly under- 
stood we may look to see visual representations of familiar works 
of literature likely to aid in disseminating knowledge of what that 
literature stands for. How far success is achieved will depend on us. 
The film, like the drama, is ever gazing anxiously at a contemporary 
public. What the public calls for, it will provide. The problems dis- 
cussed briefly above, therefore, have much more than a merely 
academic interest. Only if we, who are the patrons to whom the 
cinema looks for support, have a clear understanding of the things 
we want and a consequent ability to distinguish between the bad and 
the good, between the legitimate and the illegitimate, will the film 
accomplish things worthy of praise and remembrance. Our attitude, 
it may be suggested, ought to be basically this. While deploring any 
abnormal proportion of films adapted from the “classics,” we may 
welcome seriously considered contributions of this kind. These may 
serve to increase intelligent appreciation of works of literature. A 
full and complete acceptance of what they have to give will be pos- 
sible only if we have trained ourselves to recognize the essential dif- 
ferences in the arts of prose narrative, drama, and film, so enabling 
ourselves to compare the visually conceived pictures with the pen 
pictures of the literary craftsman. Any other approach is dangerous. 

Both drama and novel have been used as a basis for cinematic 
treatment, and at first glance we might be inclined to say that of 
these two the former would provide the greatest opportunities. Since 
both stage and film present narrative directly, since both use actors 
and scene designers and directors, the stage and screen seem to come 
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close together. One thing, however, separates them entirely. Three 
hours’ playing-time makes any drama long; normally we expect to 
get to our seats about eight-thirty and to be leaving the theater’s 
portals shortly after eleven. Within this brief period we do not 
anticipate seeing more than three or four scenes or acts. Occasionally 
a play will break with tradition and give us ten or a dozen stage 
pictures, but commonly there is a limited set of conversations in 
which characters come and go in a fixed locality. Being fixed, this 
locality imposes its own restrictions. Things done and said outside 
the stageroom, if essential to the play, must be told in words; if 
several events are happening in different places at the same time, 
normally only one of these may be brought directly before us. Such 
conditions are obvious and need not be labored here. With the film 
all is changed. Locality may be shifted and altered as we will, and 
that ‘‘may be shifted” induces in us a desire to witness shifting and 
alteration. We watch with pleasure a stage performance which has 
but one set; the filming of that action by a stationary camera would 
become boring and absurd. The film is free where the stage is con- 
fined. 

The result is that when a play is taken as the basis of a film one of 
two things will generally occur. Either the play is followed strictly, 
with the result that the film is not a good film, or else additional 
material is added which is likely to confuse and disturb those familiar 
with the original. The film version of Petrified Forest interested 
many because of its skilful directing, but as a film it was extremely 
poor since an attempt had been made to keep the episodes strictly 
“faithful” to the drama. On the other hand, many persons objected 
to the cinematic treatment of Emperor Jones because, following the 
true way of the film, it introduced material which could not, with 
the stage’s restrictions, have been shown by O’Neill. Occasionally, 
a satisfactory result may be achieved, as in the filming of Ah! Wilder- 
ness, but the exceptions hardly prove a rule. 

Perhaps something might be said for a cinematic treatment of 
Elizabethan dramas. The peculiar playhouse for which Shakespeare 
created his tragedies and comedies allowed of considerably greater 
movement in scene than does our modern picture-frame stage. 
Shakespeare might have complete scenes wherein only twelve lines 
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are spoken and split up one hundred and fifty minutes of playing- 
time into thirty separate portions, and in so far his technique ap- 
proximates the technique proper to the film. The approximation, 
however, seems less when we consider that the Elizabethan author 
had but little interest in exact locality. Most scenes in these plays 
take place indoors or outdoors; that is almost all we can say of them, 
the precise individualization of setting being something strange to a 
stage which consisted of little more than a platform backed by a 
permanent wall. 

In spite of this, much may be done in re-presenting Shakespeare’s 
dramas by cinematic means. Reinhardt’s Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream was by no means entirely successful. Its ornateness crushed 
the action, and many effects, which otherwise might have been re- 
vealing and delightful, lost interest because they were too long 
drawn out or repeated. A certain corporeal heaviness made laborious 
the light impressions of the dramatist’s verse. Yet even here, in this 
first essay, enough was shown to convince us that there are distinct 
possibilities inherent in the form. Some glimpses of the fairy world 
demonstrated how Shakespeare’s poetic conceptions might be given 
a more fitting visualization than ever they could be granted by the 
stage; a magic that goes far beyond theatrical magic might give 
embodiment to the untrammeled imagining of certain lines; a series 
of symbols directed to the eyes might accompany the verbal sym- 
bols; and a fresh intimacy of appeal might be given to soliloquies 
which, on our modern stage, have lost their earlier vigor. 

The novel, however, must still be regarded as the most suitable 
material for a film. There is associated with narrative fiction none 
of that strictness in convention to which the stage must bow, and 
there is sufficient difference in kind between the two arts to prevent 
the confusion discernible when we look on theater and film in as- 
sociation. A novel may be of any length; its story may be told in 
any way; its chapters may be long or they may be short; the past 
may be caught up in the present and the concurrent events of a time 
may be related not in sequence but together. Above all, the novel 
essentially draws nearer to life than does a stage play. Normally the 
novelist tells a story in such a way that we are convinced of the 
realness both of the episodes and of the characters; these things, we 
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believe, might truly so have occurred in the world around us. For 
the novelist, too, exact settings are important. The pictures on the 
walls, the bric-a-brac, the desk appointments, and the garden 
glimpsed through the open window are conceived in terms detailed 
and precise. By seizing on a work of prose fiction, therefore, the film 
has a greater chance of achieving a result harmonious, interesting, 
and basically in accord with its own purposes. 

A good example is provided by Dodsworth. If we consider im- 
partially the play and the film based on this novel, it seems that we 
must decide that the latter was the more successful artistically. 
Both showed care in preparation and both were well directed; but 
on the stage many things were lost which were easily secured on the 
screen. In the first there was a sense of effort; in the second the re- 
sults came naturally. The action of the novel called for free scope— 
a movement in space from America to Paris, from Paris to Vienna, 
from Vienna to Naples. These changes of scene were skilfully 
manipulated in the playhouse, but there could be no chance of 
securing that smooth transition in place which the film alone is 
fitted to bring before us. 

No attempt, of course, is being made here to suggest that the 
cinematic narrative ought to follow the sequence of the original. The 
first requirement postulated above must always be kept in mind. 
The novelist may have adopted one of many forms suited to his art. 
He may have started with a lengthy description of landscape or of 
character, he may have endeavored to arouse us to attention by 
plunging immediately into some thrilling episode, or leisurely he 
may have unfolded his tale in a series of letters. Whichever of these 
he has selected ought to be of no significance to the scenarist except 
in so far as the choice of method is an indication of fundamental aim. 
It will be his business not to copy the method of the novel but to 
transform it into a kindred method true to the conditions of his own 
craft. Tolstoi may choose to begin Anna Karenina in one way, but 
it is perfectly fitting that the writer of the screen play should 
abandon that method of approach and boldly enter into the action 
by another direction. By so doing, by altering when necessary, he is 
keeping true to his own art. 

Such consideration may seem obvious, but the obvious, as 
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Chesterton’s Father Brown reminds us, is that which frequently is 
neglected. With the growth of the film and its incursions into the 
world of literature, it is becoming increasingly necessary that educa- 
tors should explain clearly and emphasize those things which are 
likely to aid in a proper appreciation of the modern “‘literary film.”’ 
What Hollywood is providing may serve to stimulate a fresh inter- 
est in the masterpieces of literature, but that interest can be stimu- 
lated only if basic essentials have been thought out and assimilated. 





TECHNICAL PUPILS IN GENERAL ENGLISH CLASSES 


ISABEL C. CLARK* 


The spread of technical and vocational training in the public high 
schools has given rise to many new problems of teaching. Especially 
is this true in schools like Roosevelt High School in Chicago, where 
technical and vocational courses are offered in addition to the tradi- 
tional secondary-school curriculum. Teachers of academic subjects 
such as English often find themselves called upon to teach their 
subjects to pupils whose main interests lie in the technical courses. 

The writer discovered a rather widespread belief among the 
teachers that the technical pupils are not capable of satisfactory 
work in the academic subjects. Typical are such complaints as 
these: ““The technical pupils lack background”’; “They are mentally 
inferior”; “They slow up the classes”; ‘They are poorly equipped 
and prepared”; “They read too little’; ‘‘They require a different 
sort of instruction.” 

In order to test the truth of this feeling an experiment was planned 
to compare the progress of technical and non-technical pupils in a 
semester of English instruction. From the writer’s mixed classes in 
Roosevelt High School sixty pupils taking the so-called ‘“‘technical’”’ 
course of study and sixty pupils taking the so-called “general lan- 
guage’ course were selected. The groups were chosen at random 
and no conscious effort was made to match them in any way except 
in numbers. 


™ Mrs. Clark has her Master’s degree from Loyola University and is a teacher of 
English in the Roosevelt High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The writer feels that the random selection of the groups should 
be emphasized. Not only were the sixty technical pupils chosen at 
random from classes containing both technical and general language 
pupils, but these technical pupils were assigned to mixed classes be- 
cause their class schedules were irregular and they could not enter 
classes made up of technical pupils. They were thus an average 
selection of all the technical pupils. 

Another point to be emphasized in this comparison is that both 
the technical and the general language group were taught in the 
same classes and by the same instructor. Hence the results of the 
experiment are not affected by variations of instruction—a factor 
which often vitiates comparative studies. 

The elimination of errors in written English was decided upon as 
the basis of comparison. While the winds of controversy blow strong 
upon the question of what constitutes an error in written English, 
it was felt that the adoption of a list of errors would result in equal 
justice to all, no matter what might be said of some of the “errors” 
included. The list (too long for reproduction here) was adapted from 
lists used in other studies dealing with pupils’ errors, such as those 
of Charters and Miller,? Johnson,3 and Anderson. However, errors 
of punctuation and capitalization were not included. 

The procedure was (1) a semester’s class instruction that included 
drill and practice on the language elements represented in the list 
of errors; (2) the writing of a group of themes in September and 
another corresponding group in January; (3) a Cross English test 
administered in September and another in January. 

From the material thus gathered a rather complicated comparison 
was made. After the themes were checked against the list of errors, 
a count of the total number of errors made by each pupil in 
September was obtained, and a semester total for January. In order 

2, W. W. Charters and Edith Miller, A Course of Study Based upon the Grammatical 
Errors of School Children of Kansas City, Missouri. University of Missouri Bull. XVI, 
No. 2, Ed. Ser. 9. Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri, 1915. 

3 Roy Ivan Johnson, “The Persistency of Error in English Composition,” School 
Review, XXV (October, 1917), 555-80. 

4 Harold Albert Anderson, “A Study of Errors in Composition in the University of 


Chicago High School.”’ Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1932. 
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to reduce these totals to a comparable basis, the ratio of errors to the 
number of words written was computed for each pupil on each group 
of themes. The ratios thus obtained were treated like test scores: 
those made on the compositions in September and January and 
those made on the Cross tests in September and January. 

In studying the results of the comparison, it is important to notice 
that the error ratios diminish in size as the pupils’ performance 
approaches perfection; whereas the Cross test scores show a contrary 
tendency. 

The statistical treatment decided upon is somewhat more elabo- 
rate than is customary in such comparative studies. The reason for 
this elaboration is that a simple comparison of mean scores is so 
strongly in favor of the technical students that it was thought best 
not to rest with that comparison alone. 

Each set of scores was subjected to the following computations: 
mean scores and their probable errors; the difference of the means 
and the probable error of the difference of the means; the standard 
deviation of the scores; the standard deviation of the difference of the 
means; and finally a critical ratio was obtained by dividing the 
difference of the means by the standard deviation of difference of 
the means. 

Two summary tables presented herewith give the computations 
as worked out. Table I gives the summary comparisons of com- 
position error ratios, and Table II gives the same computations for 
the scores on the Cross tests. 

As might be expected from the limited scope of the experiment, 
the figures are not very conclusive, but they do present some inter- 
esting points. They also suggest that this field of inquiry might 
profitably be extended, with a view to settling the question of 
whether special courses in English are needed for technical and 
vocational pupils. 

The first thing to be noticed is that there is no clear superiority of 
non-technical pupils. Not only was their rate of improvement less 
than that of the technical pupils in composition errors, but in the 
Cross tests their measured improvement was about the same. It is 
unfortunate that the Cross test scores do not strictly corroborate 
the composition error ratios. However, it may be that the composi- 
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tion errors are more significant than the Cross tests, as they are 
more directly related to the instruction given during the period 


covered. 

When the difference of the means are examined closely, it will be 
noted that they are not the same. On the Cross English test the 
difference of the means in September was 11.33, in January the 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF SCORES OF BOTH GROUPS: COMPOSITION ERROR RATIOS 



























































— Mean Scores P.E. Mean Score P.E. 
aia in Sept. Sept. in Jan. Jan. 
Technical. .... .028 O12 .O21 0009 
General language. .020 0009 .016 . 0007 
Diff. of P.E. of Diff. , 
S.D. ff. Means 
aon én S.D. of Diff. of Mean: 
September. .008 .OOIS .o18 
January .005 0008 Ol! 
Group S.D. of Scores in Sept. S.D. of Scores in Jan. 
Technical. .... O14 O10 
General language. OI! .009 
Diff. of Means Divided by 
S.D. of Diff. of Means 
September. 445 
January 455 








difference was 12.00. This seems to indicate a net loss of .67 for the 
technical group. However, considered in proportion to the size of 
the mean scores, this is a negligible quantity. But in the composition 
error ratios the gain of the technical group is more significant. In 
error ratios the difference of the means was .oo8 in September and 
.005 in January, a net gain of .003. This is a large gain in proportion 
to the size of the mean scores. 

Another noteworthy point is that at every time for which com- 
putations were made the mean scores of the technical pupils were 
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less than those of the general language pupils, although they appar- 
ently progressed as much or more during the semester. In other 
words the study confirms the idea that, generally speaking, the per- 
formance of technical pupils in such subjects as English is inferior. 
But the study does not confirm the idea that they do not learn well 
in the same course and under the same type of instruction as given 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF SCORES OF BOTH GROUPS: CROSS ENGLISH TEST 















































on Mean Score P.E. Mean Score P.E. 
atti in Sept. Sept. in Jan. Jan. 
Technical. . . 117.42 1.57 122.50 1.48 
General language . 128.75 1.41 134.50 1.44 
Diff. of P.E. of Diff. ‘ . 
Ss ' 
ti ot Cee S.D. of Diff. of Means 
September II. 33 2.20 24.19 
January 12.00 2.11 23.65 
Group S.D. of Scores in Sept. S.D. of Scores in Jan. 
Technical. 17.99 16.96 
General language. 16.17 16.51 
Diff. of Means Divided by 
S.D. of Means 
September .468 
January... “ee . 507 








to non-technical pupils. It is true that improvement is most to be 
expected where there is the most room for improvement. However, 
in this study, there was plenty of room for improvement in both 
groups of pupils, as the general language pupils were not markedly 
superior in their use of written English. 

Several things are needed to make further experiments in this 
field conclusive. One is a more accurate measure than the ratio of 
errors to number of words written. Another, perhaps, is the inclusion 
of a wider range of instruction than that of errors of grammar and 
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sentence structure. The number of pupils studied should of course 
be larger, although the time range may not need to be increased. 

It is possible that further probing into the subject might answer 
some important questions. For instance, is there really a certain 
type of mind that demands mechanical courses and so-called ‘‘prac- 
tical” subjects rather than academic subjects? Is it really a mistake 
to jam the same kind of English course down the throats of both 
technical and non-technical pupils? Do vocational considerations 
have anything to do with a pupil’s English needs? The answers to 
these and other related questions wait on further study of the 
problem. 





THE DULL STUDENT AS A REALIST 


MITCHELL E. RAPPAPORT’ 


Throughout the country experts are at work constructing cur- 
riculums for the retarded, the backward, or, as we call them in 
Rochester, “the non-regents.”” It has become inescapably apparent 
that we have with us a large group of pupils for whom the regular 
course is not adapted and that we have to prepare a suitable program 
for them. 

Who are these pupils? What are they like? It would be impres- 
sively technical if we could say, ‘“They are 38.73 per cent of our 
school population with I.Q.’s from 91.4 to 72.6.”’ And then we could 
floor all the opposition by adding, “Our figures are corrected for 
cyclical and seasonal variations and are compensated for the de- 
valuation of the dollar.”” But we are forced to make loose general- 
izations, and, speaking generally, all that we can say is that the 
pupils for whom we are constructing our new curriculums are of three 
broad types: the first are the just plain dull that come from all parts 
of our social structure, the second are the just plain too darned lazy 
who want only a diploma instead of an education, and the third are 
the pupils of foreign parentage who, handicapped linguistically, find 
the language burden in the regular course too great for them. 

t This article was suggested by the author’s investigation of the teaching of behavior 
and personality through English literature and composition, undertaken in fulfilment 


of the Ph.D. requirements at Teachers College, Columbia University. Mr. Rappaport 
is a teacher of English at the Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York. 
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We have heard a great deal about the non-regents group, but we 
have only once, in the four years of our teaching, heard a teacher 
speculate on the qualitative nature of the non-regents mind. And 
the incident to which we are referring would never have occurred 
had we not forced the issue. The fact is that we are preparing 
courses without bothering to examine the people for whom we are 
constructing these curriculums. There is a set of generally accepted 
beliefs that is being used as the basis of the work, and the examina- 
tion of these beliefs seems to be forbidden, which probably accounts 
for this article. It is with a bit of bravado that we dare to ask, 
“What is the dull pupil really like?” 

First, let us consider the accepted ideas. Probably the most 
glamorized attribute (borrowing a phrase from Hollywood) of 
the non-regents pupil is his mechanical bent. They are unques- 
tioningly accepted as our model airplane geniuses, our very best 
couturiéres, our ne plus ultra cooks. Are they really that good? You 
will pardon us our doubts, we hope, but we faintly suspect that there 
may be some mechanical genius even in our bright pupils and that 
if they were to give the time to shop work that our non-regents pu- 
pils give, their work might be just as good. If we were sufficiently 
temerarious, we might suggest that there is a possibility that our 
bright students would do better work. If that be treason, to coin a 
phrase, make the best of it. 

Another generally accepted idea that we are tired of hearing is 
that verbalism is beyond them. First we want to know what verbal- 
ism is. Is it skill in the use of English or American? Our non- 
regents pupils are unequivocally understood among themselves even 
if the subtleties of English are beyond them. If the English teacher 
is willing to abandon the English language for the American, he may 
find that the cozy refuge of verbalism is lost to him. We do not 
know; we merely offer this as a speculation on the basis of our own 
meager experience in teaching dull classes. 

Finally, there is the most damnable of the accepted dictums— 
that the non-regents pupil must have adventure and excitement. 
This is nonsense of the most dangerous kind because philosophically 
it is opposed to all sound principles of education and because 
psychologically it means retreat into childhood for people who are 
growing up. Furthermore, it does not work. The most difficult and 
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disagreeable teaching we have ever done was in connection with the 
teaching of sheer adventure stories to an eleventh-year non-regents 
group. The pupils we had must have omitted, somehow, to learn 
that the non-regents mind loves adventure, for they were bored stiff 
and some were even insulted to think that they had to read that 
kind of baby stuff. 


So much for the accepted beliefs, and now we are on the spot, for 
we must reveal our own. 

We have already indicated that we believe the idea of mechanical 
skill as the basis for the program has probably gone far enough. If 
there are any complaints on this score, refer them to the fourth pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

We should like to know more about the ability of the non-regents 
mind to handle abstract social concepts when they are expressed in 
his language. We are reluctant to accept the idea that our dull pupils 
cannot understand generalities until we have seen those generalities 
presented in terms they know. What will those terms be? Suppose 
you tell us. After all, the curriculum experts ought to know that, 
otherwise, how do they expect any of their material to be effective? 

The belief which we hold most firmly is that our non-regents peo- 
ple want insight and not escape. They want to understand the uni- 
verse and not to run away from it. We have found them to be emo- 
tionally as mature as our bright pupils and as sensitive to natural 
beauty, to the primitive and simple. We have found them eager to 
know why Eustacia Vye could not endure the heath, why Paul 
Meyerhofer burned his own barn, why Mussolini’s invasion of Africa 
is frowned upon. Teaching them poetry is every bit as enjoyable as 
is teaching poetry in the normal groups, for non-regents people are 
sensitive to beauty when it speaks a simple language. Rupert 
Brooke’s list of the things he loved is the same as their own lists 
would be, even though they cannot make out the meaning of the 
opening lines of ““The Great Lover.” It was a dull pupil who first 
pointed out to us that in the early morning the air “tastes different.” 
Does that fit your definition of sensitivity? 

We believe that the kind of a program suited for the non-regents 
pupil must be a mature program expressed in simple terms. Socially 
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he needs the same concepts that are used in any mature program. 
In the field of literature he needs'a program that is mature and 
direct. He wants books like Sudermann’s Dante Care and even like 
Thomas Hardy’s The Return of the Native. Once he meets mature 
novelists, he grows to love them, and we should like to try on 
him the work of Martin Andersen Nexé, of Jan Couperus, of Knut 
Hamsun, and of Ole Rélvaag. 

The mature program we should like is not a pipe dream but the 
surest road we know of to the curriculum that will work psycho- 
logically and justify itself philosophically. No student has ever 
asked us to refer him to other books that Kipling wrote, yet at least 
a dozen pupils in one fourth-year non-regents class asked us for the 
names of other books that Hardy wrote, and they asked us while 
they were reading The Return of the Native and not just at report-card 
time. Furthermore, we know that at least two did read Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles. 

Isn’t this all pretty much the same old dichotomy: Interest or 
maturity? Insight or escape? And to us there is no question as to 
where the wise choice lies. Once we recognize that not only our 
social order but also our personal happiness depends upon the acute 
awareness of reality, we are faced with the need of placing reality 
foremost in our courses of study. This does not mean chronic long- 
facedness, either, for insight has its joys as well as its sadness, and 
its joys are more thrilling than are the fantasies of escape. Just 
as the music of that stern realist—-Beethoven—almost always has a 
joyous lilt and a positive affirmation of the thrills of existence, so, 
too, will our courses of study lead to pleasure. But that pleasure will 
be the concomitant of learning and wisdom rather than the goal to 
be achieved in a private world. We are confident that a program 
based on insight and maturity is necessary not only for the ameliora- 
tion of our social order but also for the enrichment of the life of the 
individual. 














INTERVIEWING FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
WARD S. MILLER" 


Increasing emphasis on oral activities in the English curriculum 
because these play a larger part in life-experiences than written Eng- 
lish requires new and challenging projects. Etiquette, telephoning, 
plays, voice-speaking choruses, parliamentary procedure, oral read- 
ing, and conversation are among those which offer alluring possi- 
bilities. 

Interviewing is an additional activity which has unique values for 
all types of pupils at least if, for a majority of pupils, happiness and 
usefulness in life depend more upon skill in meeting people than upon 
brilliance in writing or intelligent conduct in a library. An excellent 
project can be conducted in three weeks, and no more technical 
knowledge on the part of the teacher is required than for other oral 
activities—not so much as for plays. 

The experience of conducting interviews is of the utmost practical 
value because it builds poise and confidence, which are the founda- 
tion of personality. In a world where letters of application accom- 
plish little, and an interview is, in any event, the final hurdle, all the 
progress an adult-shy high-school pupil can make is immediately 
useful. 

There are broader values, however. The experience may cultivate 
—or at least plant and water—a David Grayson penchant for human 
interest. It will yield dividends in first-hand information on any 
topic under heaven that appeals to the pupil from how a lecturer or 
singer overcame stage fright to how shoes are made. It is a project in 
conversation difficult enough to be challenging, and the technique is 
satisfyingly definite and clear cut. Facility in organizing, skill in 
remembering, and possibly keener habits of observation are among 


* Mr. Miller, who received his Master’s degree at Syracuse University, is adviser of 
the school newspaper at the John Marshall High School, Rochester, New York. His 
contributions have appeared in numerous daily papers, including the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
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the by-products of a three-week unit in interviewing such as I am 
about to describe. 

While interviewing may be approached purely from the job-hunt- 
ing or conversational angle, the journalistic approach is certainly the 
best because it is glamorous, because it has unlimited literary and 
magazine background, and because the technique is adaptable to 
many social activities of life. Each pupil may have the experience 
of three interviews in three weeks without annoying any part of the 
community if the procedure explained in this article is followed. 

No wide knowledge of journalism is necessary for the teacher, but 
resourcefulness, imagination, human interest, and sympathetic curi- 
osity are. No equipment is necessary, and the technique can be 
learned in an hour or two from a text. It consists of understanding 
the five steps in an interview, devices for remembering accurately, 
and certain steps in writing an interview—if it is to be written. My 
conviction is that the writing is the least important part. 

The structure of a news story is the only other item of technical 
journalism that a teacher needs to know. That, however, is the place 
to start for any teacher of any class which wants to do a unit in in- 
terviewing—brilliant, mediocre, or worse. It takes about ten minutes 
for the élite, longer for the rest, but a fifth-grader could remember 
the five ‘“W’s’—the fact that the first paragraph contains them all 
(and why) and the fact that each paragraph is less important than 
the one above it so that several can be discarded in the haste of 
makeup and never be missed. It is nice but not necessary to tell why 
headlines are used and to add other things learned on a trip through 
a newspaper plant. The first assignment is to paste up several news 
stories and label the headline, the lead, and each of the five ““W’s.”’ 

A week is enough for all preliminaries. A class of young intelli- 
gentsia gets two days on basic reference books which most informed 
persons use—World Almanac, Roget’s Thesaurus, Who’s Who, and 
their ilk. Who is Norman Thomas? Who were the Pulitzer Prize 
winners in 1931? How many postgraduate students were there in 
American high schools in 1934? What are some synonyms for “in- 
teresting” that may be applied to a novel? Pupils must find out in- 
dividually and bring ten more questions of their own, together with 
the answers and page references. 
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They practice the news formula by writing a mock news story 
about some trivial incident at home—which is fun—and they are 
ready for interviewing. A class of the goats is perhaps ready sooner, 
even after doing two or three news stories in class from facts fur- 
nished by the teacher. 

Interviewing appeals to many pupils at first about as Lake On- 
tario does on Memorial Day, but after it is over they feel exactly the 
way the writer did once after someone induced him to go in on Me- 
morial Day. High-school pupils love adventure, and if the approach 
is gradual and leisurely, even the faint-hearted go through an inter- 
view with an easy subject and are never so faint-hearted again. 

For each type of pupil the second week starts with a careful 
explanation of interview technique under the usual headings: (1) 
making an appointment, (2) preparing, (3) contriving an approach, 
(4) questioning, and (5) closing an interview. The pupils plan a 
demonstration before the class or prepare questions and write imagi- 
nary leads for one which has already been arranged. A rehearsal 
may be included for slow groups, with the teacher impersonating the 
subject. Anticipating what the subject will say should be practiced 
and stressed, along with careful preparation, as the secret of remem- 
bering what has been said without taking notes. 

A popular teacher or outsider selected by the class is invited for 
the interview, and a pupil committee conducts the ceremony from 
beginning to end. Afterward each one writes down all that he can 
remember as it comes back in disjointed sentences and paragraphs. 

The steps in writing an interview from these notes should be me- 
ticulously explained the next day: (1) picking a lead, (2) organizing 
the remaining material, (3) inserting personality allusions, and (4) 
rechecking. The class goes to work immediately. The write-ups are 
sorted, discussed, and diagnosed. Two or three of the best may be 
presented to the subject. 

The pupils are now ready to plan, prepare, and secure their own 
individual interviews. Each selects an attractive subject and one of 
four types: (1) human interest, (2) vocation, (3) celebrity, or (4) 
fact expert. Working in pairs, each pupil has the adventure of two 
interviews, the task of writing only one; and two pupils get along 
better together. They might even work in trios. 

Since this process takes at least a week (the third) and should not 
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be launched until the demonstration is over, plans must be made for 
several class sessions before the reading or re-enactment of a group 
of the best interviews closes the project. Because pupils need con- 
siderable help in planning questions, however, both as a class and in- 
dividually, if they are to get the most out of the experience, a day or 
two of personal conferences is necessary. 

Proofreading and copyreading fill in nicely for three or four days 
because of their broad practical value, and vocabulary work is ap- 
propriate. A visit to a newspaper plant is always stimulating, espe- 
cially when made a kind of treasure or scavenger hunt for facts. 
Early interviews may be read or re-enacted before the class. 

Not only is the process simplified and rehearsed more carefully 
for slow groups, but the conducting of the interview for its own sake 
is emphasized almost to the exclusion of writing anything at all. 
Slow pupils find vocational interviews most profitable. In the very 
simplest form a boy whose father is a clerk in a chain store and who 
wants to be a mechanic has a talk with a mechanic and finds out all 
he can about different kinds of mechanics, how they secure employ- 
ment, and how much they earn—or vice versa. He may report to 
the class orally or he may write up what he has learned. 

In case a class wishes to prolong the unit for a fourth week, a class- 
room publication may be prepared or, better still, two rival publi- 
cations in the same class. A one-act play such as Copy may be read 
in class or dramatizations of current news may be perpetrated. The 
class may conduct an Institute of Public Opinion on a local or na- 
tional topic, it may do a set of thumbnail interviews, or it may write 
an issue of the school paper. Interviewing may be continued, making 
a vocational guidebook or handbook of the locality the objective. 
A class may abandon interviewing, do a unit in periodicals, and per- 
haps prepare an issue of a reader’s digest type of publication. 

When all four types of interview are considered, the variety and 
number of suitable subjects are larger than they seem. Policemen, 
firemen, and even charwomen have human-interest possibilities if 
the questions are planned to bring out not only hobbies and prefer- 
ences in everything from presidents to movies and radio programs 
but odd, amusing, and embarrassing incidents in their daily routine. 
There are a hundred or two vocations represented in any town, and 
at least a score of demi-authorities on a wide variety of interests. 
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My files provide evidence that lawyers, dentists, doctors, mail car- 
riers, florists, animal hospitals, toy repairers, storekeepers, night- 
watchmen, nurses, stylists, buyers, editors, columnists, reporters, 
musicians, jewelers, engineers, sailors, farmers, athletes, athletic di- 
rectors, keymakers, aviators, mounted police, and various kinds of 
hobbyists have made good subjects, not to mention teachers, if the 
teacher and pupil use imagination and resourcefulness in planning. 
Something about high-school pupils makes most citizens, with the 
exception of celebrities, surprisingly willing to be interviewed. A pu- 
pil who chooses a dull subject can always try another. 

May I urgently recommend that every teacher who undertakes 
such a project do an interview or two himself, at least if he has had 
no previous experience? It is almost as thrilling as it is for pupils 
and just as broadening. 

A perfect interview presents a personality. For that reason, and 
for the pupil’s own sake, I instruct classes to watch for the details of 
behavior which dramatize a personality and to weave them casually 
into the write-up, with a minimum of formal description. In a su- 
perior class no interview gets an ‘‘A”’ which does not depict its sub- 
ject in characteristic action. The reading of interviews in national 
magazines helps pupils to get the knack of adding this final touch of 
perfection. 





A FEDERAL PROJECT IN SILENT READING 
STELLA S. CENTER’ 

Just one year ago, under the direction of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, a project to teach silent reading was inaugurated in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School. On the success or failure of that ex- 
periment, decision was to be reached as to whether or not the silent 
reading project was to be extended to other high schools. Today 
there are federal projects in twenty-seven of the forty-three high 
schools of New York City. 


* Read as a convention paper at Indianapolis, November 29, 1935. Dr. Center is co- 
chairman of the English department at Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City, director of the reading clinic at New York University, and a past president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. A complete account of this project will appear 
soon under the title, Am Experiment in Reading. 
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Depression, drought, floods, dust storms, and destruction of crops 
have recently taken their toll of the nation’s wealth; the story is a 
tragic one. But, in some respects, the story I have to tell you is a 
cheerful one: the story of an attempt to transform illiterate boys and 
girls into literates—to create national wealth, not to destroy it. The 
present federal régime has made it possible to individualize instruc- 
tion in the high schools of New York City. 

When the federal government established the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and placed a staff of teachers at the disposal of the de- 
partment of English, it made possible a program of individualized 
instruction in the lean years of economic stringency not dreamed of 
in the fat years of prosperity. For the past twelve months we have 
engaged in a project unique in the city’s educational history, so far 
as I have been able to discover, for we have faced squarely the prob- 
lem of socially experienced, reading-deficient boys and girls in the 
high school. Such pupils required the service of a reading clinic, and 
federal aid has made this possible on a large scale. I should like to 
emphasize that I shall tell you the story of 357 pupils in a student- 
body of 8,000 pupils. The 357 are not typical cases. They are our 
clinical cases, greatly in need of remedial instruction. 

A recent editorial in the Saturday Review took for its text the fol- 
lowing: “The man who reads well is the man who thinks well, the 
man who has a background for opinion and a touchstone for judg- 
ment.” 

In this brief statement may be found by implication the educa- 
tional philosophy of our department of English. We believe that the 
process of learning is chiefly one of problem-solving, or directed 
thinking, and that training in language is training in thinking. Cer- 
tainly, straight thinking must precede clear and effective speaking 
and writing. Certainly, efficient thinking is an integral part of listen- 
ing and reading. These convictions have forced us to place silent 
reading on an equality with writing, speaking, and listening in de- 
veloping the mind into a reliable instrument of thought. What more 
valuable contribution could teachers render to contemporary society 
than to develop a generation of straight thinkers? 

We agree with Carlyle that the true university is a collection of 
books, but we have discovered in Manhattan that the university of 
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books makes little impress unless boys and girls are taught the read- 
ing skills that will enable them to use books. 

Theodore Roosevelt High School is a four-year, senior high school, 
coeducational, located in the borough of the Bronx, with a registra- 
tion of approximately 8,000 pupils, who are chiefly Italian and Jew- 
ish, three-fourths of them speaking a foreign language in addition to 
English. A reading test of the entering class, administered for sever- 
al consecutive terms, has yielded almost uniform results. ‘To be spe- 
cific: according to the results of testing in February, 1934, the enter- 
ing class of 1,000 pupils grouped itself as follows: 22 per cent was 
above the ninth-grade reading level; 19 per cent was at ninth-grade 
level; 59 per cent was below ninth-grade level; and 20 per cent of the 
59 per cent was at or below sixth-grade level. 

This means that 41 per cent of more than 1,000 students had the 
reading ability that could cope successfully with the high-school cur- 
riculum, but 59 per cent (more than half the class) began senior high 
school work with a handicap so heavy that the pupils were defeated 
before they entered. 

I am aware that I am indicting our elementary schools. Pupils 
are being graduated twice a year from the elementary schools of New 
York City with thousands of the graduates so retarded in reading 
that they are doomed to failure in high school. Apparently, gradu- 
ation from the elementary schools means the arrival at a certain 
chronological age. But honesty compels me to admit that our high 
schools have not discharged their obligation to make boys and girls 
efficient readers. In fact, I am strongly inclined to think that we 
teachers in the high school are more guilty than the elementary- 
school teachers. In June I gave a silent reading test to our entire 
student-body of 8,000 pupils; the scores left us little ground for con- 
gratulation. We found that in Term I 71 per cent of the first-term 
pupils (ninth year) scored below grade level. At the end of the tenth 
year 39 per cent was below grade level; at the end of the eleventh 
year 41 per cent was below grade level, while in the graduating class 
(the end of the twelfth year) 38 per cent was below grade level 
Seven of the graduating class scored on the eighth-grade level or 
below. 

Confronted, then, for successive terms with an entering class of 
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pupils more than 50 per cent of whom read below the level expected 
of the ninth grade, we reached the inescapable conclusion that Eng- 
lish instruction in the high school must include teaching pupils how 
to read. 

Time does not permit me to describe our complete attack on this 
problem of teaching high-school boys and girls how to read. I must 
concentrate on one phase of it: the federal project, which we re- 
ceived most hospitably, for it re-inforced our four-sided program to 
teach boys and girls how to speak and write English, how to read 
English, and how to listen to English. 

My story falls into two chapters: the first account covers our ef- 
forts from December, 1934, to July 1, 1935; and the second from 
September, 1935, to the present moment. 

The federal project took the form last December (1934) of a school 
within the school—a school for readers. The instructors were re- 
cruited from the ranks of the unemployed. Many of them were 
teachers. The project was sponsored a year ago by the Civil Works 
Administration, now by the Progress Works Administration. The 
project is supervised by one of the chairmen of the department of 
English, with the help of an assistant teacher of English, Miss 
Gladys L. Persons. 

In establishing the school, the problem to be solved was how to fit 
a staff of thirty instructors into a school on double session, its hours 
being from eight o’clock to half-past five, of establishing a school 
within a school already crowded apparently to the limit of space and 
human endurance. But the problem was solved. As steward of this 
federal project, I can give you the assurance that the taxpayers’ 
money has been expended honestly and I hope wisely; that wealth 
has not been destroyed but conserved and increased, for the nation’s 
greatest wealth, i.e., the potentialities of boys and girls, the future 
human resources of this country, has greatly increased in value, we 
think. 

Here, then, is a picture of the 357 pupils selected last December 
for clinical treatment in remedial reading: 

Three hundred and fifty-seven pupils ranged in intelligence quo- 
tients from 61 to 110. Their reading scores ranged from the fourth- 
grade level to the eighth, with 15 per cent below the sixth-grade 
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level; 41 per cent at sixth-grade level; 33 per cent at the seventh- 
grade level; 10 per cent at eighth-grade level. Two hundred and fifty 
of the 357 pupils had an intelligence quotient of 89 or less. 

May I remind you that these 357 pupils presented the greatest 
challenge to instructors of reading which could be presented? Most 
of these pupils rated low in native ability; they had the habit of fail- 
ure; they were retarded in the elementary schools; at least 200 of the 
357 were retarded during their elementary school; 84 report having 
been “left back” one term; 70 report two terms’ retardation. Others 
report three and four terms of retardation; and one reported five 
terms’ retardation. They had records of excessive absence; some 
were truants; some of them were indifferent and apathetic. They 
were, in short, the school’s undependables. They were sick patients 
in need of treatment in a clinic. The pupils selected for the remedial 
reading group disliked reading, and frankly acknowledged that when 
they did read it was the pulp magazines that attracted them. 

We found fully 50 per cent of the 357 pupils handicapped by for- 
eign background and constant use of foreign languages at home. 
These pupils are the first generation of their families to be born in this 
country. Many of orthodox faith are forbidden to use English at 
home. The languages represented in the group are: 


Italian Ukrainian 
Hungarian Russian 
French German 
Lithuanian Swedish 
Albanian Polish 
Greek Turkish 


But that is not the end of the story; many of these students have 
a working knowledge of three languages. 

The pupils were assigned for instruction to small groups. Five 
was considered the maximum number for any class, many classes be- 
ing smaller, and a few recalcitrant cases receiving instruction alone. 
All this work was highly individualized. As far as possible, pupils 
reading on the same grade levels were grouped. 

A classroom with a group in each of the four corners of the room 
became a familiar sight at Roosevelt. All available classrooms were 
pressed into service; the commercial museum, the library classroom, 
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the balcony of the auditorium, and small offices were converted into 
rooms for remedial reading. In all, one hundred groups met for work 
each day. 

At this point, a word about the educational backgrounds of the 
teaching staff of thirty seems appropriate. Twenty-one were college 
graduates. (All had done college work.) Nine held Master’s degrees; 
twenty-one had had teaching experience; ten had received training in 
English and such subjects as journalism and public speaking. 
French, German, art, science, law, sociology, education, were sub- 
jects listed by others as their specialities. 

All things considered, these teachers displayed an unusual amount 
of interest in the subject and remarkable adaptability. They studied 
the teaching of silent reading, wrote some of the lesson units, com- 
piled case studies of all their pupils, experimented with the translux 
projector as a medium of instruction, scored tests, and tabulated the 
results. They took their place cheerfully and unobstrusively in our 
large organization. Their attitude toward the boys and girls under 
their instruction was admirable. A spirit of friendliness and helpful- 
ness was established—an indispensable part of individualized in- 
struction. 

Our chief instrument for fusing the group together was the daily 
conference of the entire staff held every morning before the day’s 
work began. During this period, methods of teaching silent reading, 
reports on lessons previously taught, discussions of the lesson unit 
for the day, case studies, recreational reading, written work—in fact, 
whatever would train the group into becoming more efficient teach- 
ers of remedial reading, was grist for our conference mill. 

It was my determination in undertaking the project that it should 
not be just busy work, or another instance of “‘boondoggling,”’ but 
that it should be as sound an educational experiment as we could set 
up, challenging the best professional efforts of the teaching staff. We 
wanted the staff to be better teachers at the end of the experiment 
than they were at the beginning. The morale of the teaching staff 
was one of our chief concerns. The teachers are never referred to as 
PWA workers, but as teachers of special English. On the first day 
of the reading school, the class groups were invited to the English 
office; the work was explained, and each pupil was introduced by 
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name to his new instructor. The term “special English” seems to 
possess magical power. We have courses in special Art, special Mu- 
sic—and so special English was wholly acceptable to our students. 

Just here, I shall anticipate one question that I feel sure will come 
later. The students of special English have no sense of inferiority be- 
cause they were placed in special classes. In fact, they like the indi- 
vidual attention that they receive. They are submerged in the large 
classes, and sit passive day after day. The pupils become our best 
press agents. One mother whose child was not assigned to special 
English wrote, protesting and asking that her daughter be assigned 
to special English. At the end of the term in June everyone—so far 
as I know—except one boy asked to be enrolled in September in 
special English. 

As every experienced teacher must know, the material for instruc- 
tion was one of our serious problems. We were convinced that 
the content of the reading material had to be in key with the inter- 
ests of the boys and girls, yet it had to reckon with their meager 
language equipment. We wrote the lesson units, drawing on every 
possible source—newspapers, magazines, literature, textbooks. An 
electric mimeograph rivaled a Ford factory in production. Two 
basic principles governed us: (1) each lesson was designed to help 
develop a particular reading skill which in reality was a way of think- 
ing; (2) the study materials, selected because of their special interest 
to boys and girls, were expressed in fairly simple language. Work- 
type material was used almost exclusively, and drill was upon com- 
prehension and vocabulary. 

In each lesson unit a specific reading skill was set up as a target or 
objective. Suggestions as to ways of hitting the target—enabling 
objectives—were given. Questions that would motivate the reading 
were also included. In every lesson there were tests on vocabulary 
and comprehension. Practically every lesson had suggestions for 
further reading, for we kept in mind our ultimate goal—to convert 
these boys and girls into habitual and intelligent users of books 
worth reading. These lessons dealt with a wide range of topics—the 
bathysphere, insect and animal life, primitive life, colonial life, sci- 
ence, aviation, motion pictures. In short, we regarded the range of 
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human knowledge as our territory. Freddie Bartholomew of David 
Copperfield fame was most useful. We did not fail to point out that 
his opportunity was closely related to his working knowledge of 
English. 

The class period was occupied with motivating the reading of the 
passage, giving help in developing the reading skill to be acquired, 
becoming acquainted with the new words, reading silently the prac- 
tice material, which was followed by exercises in key with the objec- 
tive. There was some writing in connection with every unit and 
some discussion, with suggestions for further reading. 

Oral reading played a conspicuous part in our reading instruction, 
the pupils really gaining considerable insight into the art of phrasing. 
Other phases of English were taught in the special English course, 
but taught in relation to reading. Pupils had much practice in con- 
versation and in writing, but always the emphasis centered on con- 
tent of the passage, on the concept, on the human experience re- 
vealed by the printed page. 

Perhaps you are wondering about the results, and wondering, too, 
if the results were measured by standardized tests or if we were de- 
ceived by the cheerful attitude of the boys and girls into hoping and 
thinking that we had secured results. At the beginning of the project 
in December we tested the students by accepted standardized read- 
ing tests; in June we used variants of the same tests to measure im- 
provement in reading skill. 

Our statistics show that more than three-fourths of the 357 pupils 
made more than normal gains last spring, i.e., more than six months’ 
progress in six months. Many pupils made as much as three years’ 
gain in reading skill in this instruction period of six months. 

To be more specific, the class of September, 1934, had on Stanford 
V test, at the beginning, a median of 83.59, with a grade level of 7.1. 
In June on a Stanford X test, the median was 91.3 and the grade 
level was 8.2—an average of more than a year in a period of six 
months. 

The individualized work in silent reading actually touched the 
lives of these boys and girls. Changes in attitudes were definitely 
made. They gave evidence of subjecting themselves to self-analysis. 
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Apparently, for the first time in their lives, they faced their own edu- 
cational problems. Many of these boys and girls who read only pulp 
magazines actually attempted books ranging from Tarkington’s 
Seventeen to David Copperfield, and seemed to derive pleasure from 
the experience. 

But in one respect the picture is dismal. Only 130 pupils out of 
357 passed in all subjects at the end of the term in June—a little 
more than one-third—surely a situation that proves maladjustment. 
High school for these failures is apparently a Procrustean bed. 

These pupils are already society’s problems, and through no fault 
of theirs. Economic conditions, their limited native ability, the 
operation of compulsory attendance law have created a serious edu- 
cational problem. Our experiment has demonstrated conclusively 
that these pupils can be taught to read, even after retardation has 
become chronic. 

In September we started the second chapter of the reading project 
with 400 pupils, 255 of whom were taught remedial reading last 
term, with 28 teachers, two secretaries, a clerical assistant, a statisti- 
cian, and last, but not least, a mimeograph operator. Seven of the 
teachers associated with the project last term returned in September. 
The twenty-one new teachers are college graduates; several have 
Master’s degrees, and several have had teaching experience. All 
look upon their work as a professional opportunity, and respond 
with enthusiasm to the demands on them. The staff meets twice a 
day for training in methods of teaching silent reading and for de- 
tailed study of the lesson units. Nothing is taken for granted or left 
to chance. Our attempt in regular classes is to give a well-rounded 
program of English, which includes training in silent reading. But in 
our program of instruction in remedial reading we build the course in 
English around silent reading, relating the work in conversation, 
composition, vocabulary, usage, to the work in silent reading. The 
difference between the two courses is one of emphasis. In the federal 
project each pupil has a language textbook, a Council reading list, 
the resources of a specially selected circulating library; but with 
these 400 pupils the work in silent reading receives the major em- 
phasis. 

Between December, 1934, and July 1, 1936, the government will 
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expend approximately $60,000, i.e., $150 each for approximately 400 
pupils. This is a considerable sum of money. The taxpayers have a 
right to demand an accounting. In return for this money, we point 
to boys and girls who are more literate, who are less likely to become 
social liabilities, and to the regenerating influence of the project on 
the teaching of English. 

Out of our experience with this project are emerging decided con- 
victions about the English course of study. We believe that pupils 
whose intelligence and reading quotients are in the upper brackets 
should have a program of reading as highly organized as that for the 
retarded pupils, for we believe that there are reading skills that must 
be developed in high school if boys and girls are to become the in- 
telligent, cultured men and women that they should be. The ele- 
mentary school cannot do all that is required in reading instruction. 

In this day of kaleidoscopic change, when nothing is permanent 
but change, when the moral foundations of individuals and nations 
lack stability, when the integrity of the contract is no longer the 
basis of civilized society, the power to think straight, the ability to 
utilize the heritage of the past that is stored up in books, the power to 
evaluate the present in the light of the collected wisdom of the ages— 
surely, to develop this ability in the best minds of youth is a social 
service of incalculable value. This federal project sponsored by the 
English department of Roosevelt High School has reinforced the 
educational philosophy of the department, giving it a greater sincer- 
| ity of purpose and a clearer vision, I hope, of its obligation to con- 
temporary society. 























OF TIME 
MADELINE GIUFFRA 


My lover used to cry of Time to me; 
How it was all we have of worth, yet all 
We may not have. He plead for clemency 
And love, but I, behind my prided wall, 
Was proof against my need to make him glad. 
I thought his cry of Time but planned pretense; 
I thought his plea for love a trifle mad; 
And at his warm persistence took offense. 


But now I would grow old as roses do, 
Not know the grief of long maturity 
With no assurance of a Spring anew: 
I would be burned of sun, or like a tree 
Be broken by the wind. O God, that I 
Had yielded willing to my lover’s cry! 

















A UNIT ON THE USE OF RADIO 


DELIGHT PHILLIPS" 


Radio may be a swift and steady stream, refreshing whosoever 
drinks from it; or it may be a brackish pool, dipped into and muddied 
by every passerby, offering real refreshment to none. 

Since radio offers such a rich field for all phases of English, it is 
especially incumbent upon a teacher of English to maintain the 
proper center of emphasis of the course, to see that the material used 
really is relevant to the point of view of the class. Every teacher of 
English should so use radio that freshness and variety may be as- 
sured not only to every other department of the school but also to 
every other English class. Care must be taken lest one reach out too 
far and greedily suck bloodless an idea that should give life and vi- 
tality to many an English classroom. 

The outline which is here offered illustrates the careful use of radio 
around one point of view in a high-eight English class. Although the 
point of view was limited, the possibilities for enrichment seemed 
infinite; indeed, there was found so great a body of relevant material 
that inclusion of all of it was impossible. 

The particular class using the material contained in this outline 
was organized as a theater group. They first studied pantomime and 
became conscious of body, of gesture, of movement, and of stage 
pictures. The second unit of the course stressed voice and interpre- 
tation—no device so readily lends itself to this work as radio. It 
gives both model and content to the subject and grips the imagina- 
tive thinking of students. The preparation and presentation of dra- 
matic radio programs paved the way for the third unit of work to be 
undertaken—the actual production of plays. 

The outline represents the five weeks’ unit given over to the study 
and production of radio plays. It is not offered as a model in method 
or organization, but simply as an illustration of how much radio 
material one might discover around a limited phase of English. 

* Miss Phillips is a graduate of the University of California and supervising teacher 
in the Claremont Junior High School, Oakland, Calif. 
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WHAT PUPILS WANT 


MURIEL HERRLIN’ 


“We do not like poetry!’’ declared 778 Chicago high-school pupils, 
“but if it must be taught, please take our likes into consideration.”’ 

Seven types of reading were listed on the boards of a number of 
classrooms. Seven hundred and seventy-eight pupils were asked to 
number the items in the order of their preference and to mark X any 
item that they would not include on a list of reading. After the re- 
sults were tabulated, it was found that fiction, of course, ranked 
highest, with adventure a close second. Plays, surprisingly enough, 
ranked third, but—what was more amazing—information took 
fourth place! Biography and social studies were placed fifth and 
sixth, respectively, and poetry a very decided seventh. 

When this very definite objection to poetry was discovered, the 
pupils were asked why they did not like it. 

Sensitive Jean stated with much feeling that she simply hated 
poetry because of the way in which a former teacher had taught it 
to her classes. Miss Brown had insisted on reading her favorite 
passages to her students and on telling them with great emotion 
just how much they meant to her. “She expected every one of us 
pupils,’ continued Jean, “‘to feel the same way about them; but we 
only watched the minutes drag by or looked longingly out of the 
windows.” 

Dignified Darwin on being questioned agreed whole-heartedly 
with his classmate and said he couldn’t understand why teachers 
insisted on “‘emoting a]l over the place” when they read poetry. He 
believed poetry to be more or less of a personal thing, which he 
wished to feel within himself. For that reason he wished that teach- 
ers would not call on members of their classes to give their inter- 
pretations of and feelings about certain selections. That practice 
only made him “freeze up inside”’ and carry away an intense dislike 

* This report was written as an exercise in a class in secondary-school English at 


Northwestern University, of which Helen Rand Miller was instructor. Miss Herrlin is 
a Junior in that institution. 
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for a poem. Then, too, having to explain particular parts of poems 
by tearing them apart only seemed to him to rob them of their 
beauty. He did express his preference, however, for the teacher 
reading poetry aloud rather than the pupils, with a light explanation 
of its meaning. 

Happy-go-lucky Paul asserted that he positively detested poetry 
and that it was because of his having had to memorize long selections 
sometime in the past. If he had been permitted to choose those 
passages which he himself enjoyed, memorizing would not have been 
such a grind. As it was, he didn’t care whether he ever read any more 
of the “stuff.” 

Scholarly Marilyn thought it was a good plan for the teacher to 
ask pupils to memorize a little poetry, if they could pick the selec- 
tions they wanted to memorize. Similarly, she said that she would 
like to read poetry, if she could choose what appealed to her; in fact, 
she delighted in reading poetry that tells a story or humorous poetry. 
When she was asked, however, if she liked to collect her favorite 
poetry in a notebook, her answer was a most emphatic “No.”’ She 
considered it a complete waste of time, because she never referred 
to it again after it was returned. If certain poetry was pleasing to 
her, memory was a much better place in which to preserve it—a 
place where it was always at her command, and not at the very 
bottom of some drawer. 

The pupils were questioned then as to what proportion of the 
reading in the English class they thought should be poetry. The 
results ranged everywhere from “three-fourths” to “none.” The 
greatest number of opinions, however, clustered around “‘one- 
fourth,” 48 pupils saying “one-eighth to one-fourth” and 47, “one- 
fourth to one-half.”’ 

These statistics and opinions prove, then, that pupils do not at 
present like poetry, but that they think they would if they were 
taught it in the way they like. 

With the revelation that the reading of information was so popu- 
lar among high-school students, 565 of them in Chicago were asked 
this question, “If you were going to choose a book that would tell 
you something you would like to learn about, what subject would 
you choose?” The choices made varied, of course, but 86 students 
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chose sports; 69, aviation; 61, fashions; 43, movies; 31, science; 29, 
art (all types); 26, stamps; and 25, history. 

We may have here the answer to the extensive reading problem, 
for if pupils are given books on subjects in which they are interested, 
a beginning is already made in developing the reading habit. From 
this point, tastes for good literature may be cultivated. 

Five hundred and fifty-nine children replied to the question, “If 
you could find the kind of book you would like to read, which of the 
following kinds would you like to have it?” 

Two hundred and eighty-five voted for a book giving directions 
as to how to do or make what you want to, with drawings and 
illustrations such as magazines have. One hundred eighty-one stu- 
dents voted for a story telling how someone did what you would like 
to do. Ninety-three voted for a book giving straight information in 
the briefest way, such as an encyclopedia. 

These results show that pupils like to read magazines. Should 
not every high school, then, provide a reasonable number of maga- 
zines in proportion to pupil attendance? Would not a course, or 
perhaps courses, in “How To Read Magazines” be profitable? 

“Not clear!’ was the cry of 107 children when 540 pupils were 
asked, “What is wrong with the books of information you have tried 
to read?” As one pupil expressed it, ““They don’t go far enough into 
detail.’’ Another said, ‘The books which I read about fashions gave 
some information, but not quite so definite so as to understand.”’ 
Seventy-two of the students found no fault with books of informa- 
tion. Fifty-seven pupils said, ““Too complicated.”’ One of them said, 
““Many of the information books are too complicated to understand, 
and hard to follow its meaning.’”’ Another, “Most books go too deep- 
ly into things.” 

One boy expressed the objection of forty-eight students when he 
wrote, “They try to make the paragraph as small as possible, and 
therefore cut out some of the most important things.” He also said, 
“The writing is so small in very many of the books.” 

The following criticisms are representative of other pupils: 47, 
“drawn out” (too long); 43, “hard words”; 43, “dry’’; 37, “not the 
desired information”; 36, “too brief’; 20, “‘not illustrated”; 20, 
“dull.” 
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Might not teachers and authors of books on information both 
gather some hints from these complaints registered by high-school 
pupils themselves? 





ADVENTURES IN NEWSPAPER READING 


FREDERIC B. BAXTER’ 


“It is a life situation in America which the schools must recognize 
and prepare for.’”’ In these words, found at the beginning of the 
chapter on “Reading Experiences,” the recent curriculum report of 
the National Council of Teachers of English justifies its stand in 
placing the teaching of the newspaper first as a type of discursive 
and informational reading. And with this agreed one teacher as he 
reflected upon the wide circulation of the daily press in the United 
States and the devices it employs to get the attention of the young 
readers. Certainly the classics and library books offer it little com- 
petition when the student finishes high school. On the other hand, 
what could the newspapers offer to an English class besides a lesson 
or two with a few references to the subversive efforts of yellow 
journalism in general? 

The report of the committee was laid aside until one day the 
teacher took home from the public library George Seldes’ The Free- 
dom of the Press. Whatever criticisms may be made of the book, it 
at least presented the problem in a manner which demanded some 
action and encouraged further study. Favoritism for advertisers, 
mild local censorship, inaccurate reporting, political influence, selfish 
financial interests, foreign propaganda cleverly disguising its ul- 
terior motives—all these were behind the daily news as printed or as 
omitted. A canvass of the classes in Sophomore English (which in- 
cluded 126 students) revealed that all except two read some paper 
daily, especially the sensational stories and the comic strips. 

So the teacher made another trip to the library and returned with 
some elementary and technical books on journalism. While the read- 
ing of the newspaper may fit more easily into the social science 
classes, it was not long before the teacher discovered a wealth of 


* Teacher of English in the West Bend (Wis.) High School, and a graduate student 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
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material that could be easily adapted to the course of study in Eng- 
lish. All that was necessary was an organization of the ideas, and 
soon a pertinent series of lessons was formed. Thus did the Sopho- 
more English classes of West Bend come to spend three weeks in- 
stead of a day or two on “How To Read the Daily Newspaper.” 
Once given the opportunity, the class earnestly entered the task of 
discovering what was behind the printing of the daily news. 

Since the regular class textbook contained nothing relating to our 
purpose, the students secured, by carefully written letters explaining 
the purpose, sample copies for the entire class from three large state 
dailies. The editors were generous enough to send these editions for 
several days so that we could follow important news stories as they 
continued for four days in three papers that represented three differ- 
ent political points of view. The students brought other copies from 
their homes so that the class had editions of the Chicago papers, the 
Christian Science Monitor, and the New York Times. All these helped 
greatly whenever comparisons were made. 

In the meantime the teacher’s readings and planning had evolved 
a series of ten lessons and an individual study sheet. It is not con- 
tended here that these lessons covered the work most perfectly; they 
were included as covering the purposes of the teacher and the objec- 
tives in ‘An Experience Curriculum in English.” In many respects 
it was felt that the lessons at least produced activities and attitudes 
that were reflected in the students’ work and mind at the conclusion 
of the study. Briefly, the lessons were as follows: 

Lesson No. 1.—Introductory lesson. Copies of newspapers with 
headlines removed were distributed to each pupil. After reading for 
five minutes, the pupils were given an objective test on the contents 
of the front page. Following this the students were given another 
edition of a newspaper which contained all the headlines, read for 
five minutes, and were tested. A comparison of the scores was made 
to emphasize the importance of headlines for quick reading. Next 
the class discussed definitions of news, characteristics of a piece of 
news, factors that determine the prominence given to front-page 
news items. 

Lesson No. 2.—The class reviewed the different parts of a news- 
paper, selecting first the most important news pages and news stories 
and the placement of these by the editor; next, finding the special 
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departments of each paper. Then followed a discussion of the reas- 
ons and the necessity of these items being included in the papers. 

Lesson No. 3.—Problem: How a Newspaper Should Be Read. A 
mineographed study sheet was now handed to the pupils. It em- 
phasized such points as reading the paper rapidly and as a continu- 
ous publication; the necessity of considering the background of the 
event; the verifying of tentative judgments; the formulating of new 
judgments on the basis of additional facts and thought. 

Lesson No. 4.—Problem: How the News Story Is Organized. Us- 
ing several different newspapers as a text, the teacher explained the 
three-part conventional organization of the news story. At the con- 
clusion of this an objective test upon some news story of which the 
class had individual copies was given. Short drills like this could be 
given on succeeding days at the beginning of the period in order to 
establish proper habits of reading. 

Lesson No. 5.—Problem: How To Read the News Accurately and 
Impartially. From copies of several different papers the facts of a 
news story as presented by each editor were outlined. Editorial 
comments in the news were noted. A comparison of these facts 
showed that it is often necessary to read more than one version of 
a story in order to get an accurate and impartial estimate of it. 

Lesson No. 6.—Problem: How the Editorial of a Newspaper Is 
Organized. After a discussion of the purpose of the editorial, the 
pupils read copies of editorials from several papers, reading quickly 
the first time for the central idea. Then an outline of the same was 
placed on the blackboard in order to determine the main points, the 
details, and the point of view of the writer. 

Lesson No. 7.—Problem: How the Feature and Special Story Are 
Organized. With samples of such writing before them the pupils 
studied the nature of this kind of composition and reporting. Black- 
board outlines of several stories were made. 

Lesson No. 8.—Problem: How the News of the World Is Gathered 
and Disseminated. With various samples of newspapers before them 
the pupils made a listing of the sources of news stories. Operation of 
the various news agencies was explained. 

Lesson No. 9.—Problem: How the Policy of a Newspaper To 
Serve the Public the News Truthfully Can Be Deflected by Selfish 
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Interests. The teacher with examples of news stories showed how 
it is often necessary to get more complete information by reading 
magazines and books where a subject can be treated more exhaus- 
tively; second, the forces that can work against a free press, such as 
financial, political, social, and advertising; third, what the reader of 
the newspaper can do to help maintain a free press and high stand- 
ards of journalism. 

Lesson No. 10.—This last lesson was a carry-over lesson so that 
the student would be doing some careful reading and thinking by 
himself. This independent reading extended over a period of several 
weeks and then was checked and discussed in class. The students 
read with the following points in mind: (a) make temporary judg- 
ments about several news stories; (b) is the news beneficial or in- 
jurious? (c) how can these injuries be lessened or prevented? The 
stories selected were to be followed in the editorials, magazines, and 
in books if at all possible. 

At the conclusion of the third lesson the pupils were given mimeo- 
graphed copies of a study guide. This sheet contained a graded list 
of exercises in an endeavor to meet the individual differences of the 
class and to permit the gifted students to plan and to complete the 
more difficult exercises. The purpose served by the guide was that 
of correlating the lessons on the newspaper with the regular work of 
the course of study in English. Consequently it provided speech 
exercises and exercises in composition, creative writing, and vocabu- 
lary work; readings in literature, fiction, and non-fiction were moti- 
vated by a search for literary allusions in the news and in feature 
stories; while other exercises showed the necessity of making mere 
informational reading lead to reflective and problem reading. Every 
opportunity was used to show the pupils the direct manner in which 
the intelligent reading of the newspaper was related to their school- 
work. 

In brief, the study-sheet exercises were arranged in the follow- 
ing order: the arrangement in booklet form of all blackboard 
outlines and notes; a front-page news story beside which were 
written the reasons for its being news; examples of the different types 
of headlines; samples of the different kinds of leads; a summary of 
the features and daily departments of a newspaper, with comments 
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on the value of these to the reader; samples of the various kinds of 
advertising with short comments upon the desirability of advertising 
these products; a list of words to add to one’s vocabulary, noting 
especially the writer’s use of synonyms and descriptive words. 

From this point onward the study guide required greater effort 
and ability in the understanding, organization, and expression of 
ideas. Whereas the first part of the study guide consisted of the 
arrangement of materials clipped from the newspapers or outlines 
produced in class discussions which were relevant to the ten lessons, 
the latter portion provided an opportunity for creative exercises in 
speech and composition. By conferences and class discussions the 
teacher discovered the interests and attitudes of the students and 
tried to direct the expression of these into fruitful activities which 
could be performed with enthusiasm. Therefore, there were, first, 
the writing of exercises which called for the writing of letters (a) 
answering a want ad, (b) to an editor or to the school editor upon 
some condition about which the student desired to express his point 
of view; second, the selection of editorials and cartoons involving 
political or social issues which the particular paper supported, and 
then a full explanation of the idea the artist expressed and how the 
idea was portrayed; third, the taking of a news story of social sig- 
nificance and then the summarizing of all the facts in the background 
of it as regards causes, persons mentioned, conditions contributing 
to the background; fourth, the writing of a news story, including 
headlines, the facts for which were supplied by the teacher. This 
was a story for the school newspaper concerning a coming athletic 
banquet. Fifth, the students were to write feature stories, making 
interviews whenever desirable. Such topics as a sports forecast for 
the next basketball game, a story about the severity of the 1936 
winter illustrated with snapshots, a story about a hobby (bearing in 
mind the approaching hobby show), a review of a recent movie, and 
an editorial commenting upon some phase of high-school life were 
suggested. 

The speech exercises of the guide included (1) the following of a 
news story of social significance for several days and then the sum- 
marizing of it before the class, (2) the dramatization of the news 
after the manner of the March of Time, (3) a town-meeting discus- 
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sion upon some current political or social problem, such as pension 
plans, the soldiers’ bonus, neutrality legislation—the students had 
permission to use the public-address system of the school for this 
work—and (4) the review of a book or magazine article which grew 
out of some item mentioned in the daily news. 

It may be necessary to mention that the lessons were so planned 
that the class discussions always preceded and prepared the pupil 
in his individual work. Conferences took care of others who were 
rapid workers. The unit of work was finished in three weeks; and 
when the booklets were handed in and all the projects carried to 
completion, the teacher felt that the study represented time well 
spent. When the students reported such books as Skin Deep, 100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs, The Native’s Return, Boy on Horseback, when 
they were surprised in finding a news writer beginning a science 
story with a quotation from The Merchant of Venice, and still an- 
other beginning an article about Ethiopia and Italy with a long 
quotation from John Masefield’s “‘Cargoes,’”’ the teacher felt that 
something was happening after all. 

There were other signs that led him to believe that they had be- 
come more alert readers of the newspapers and were better able to 
appreciate their place and importance in the world of printed ideas. 
There was a better understanding of what constituted good journal- 
ism, a deeper meaning for the words “freedom of the press.’’ On the 
other hand, the various exercises they performed showed the close 
manner in which their English work in reading, writing, and speech 
was related to an outside matter such as the intelligent reading of 
the daily news. 

In concluding the teacher wishes to state that he does not claim 
complete originality for the devices and lessons used in this unit of 
work. Also he sees opportunities for criticism in several places— 
criticism that can be expected of every beginning effort. But he does 
hope that others may find something for a starter which will intro- 
duce students to lessons which have found little space in many text- 
books and courses of study. The everyday contact of the news- 
papers, along with the movies and radio, must be brought into the 
classroom for discussion and practical use. 
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AN INTERESTING LIST 


No doubt all teachers of English have had my experience. Whenever 
I assigned a book report, nine out of ten pupils would say, “It was a very 
interesting book.’ Probably it was an interesting book to them, and “in- 
teresting” is a pertectly good adjective; but when it is repeated endlessly, 
the word certainly becomes monotonous and unconvincing. 

I, therefore, decided to do something about it. Relentlessly I told the 
children in my VII A major work group that I would refuse to accept the 
word “interesting” in the next book reports. Deprived of their customary 
mode of expression, they wondered what they would say in its place. I 
put it “up to them.” For home work that night I asked them to write a 
list of other adjectives which might be used, not only to substitute for 
the interesting or uninteresting stories on their reading list, but which 
might be used to describe books of any kind. 

Well, the hunt was on. The next day Sheldon presented the longest 
list; it contained about one hundred and sixty words. We discussed his 
list, discarding some words as inappropriate or not to be found in Web- 
ster. Then we added words that other pupils had found which were not 
on his list, making a total of about two hundred and fifty. 

They were surprised to discover that there were so many fitting adjec- 
tives and wished to continue the hunt. They ransacked their dictionaries, 
eagerly scanned magazines, books, and papers, and even coined words 
for their coveted goal of five hundred adjectives—a goal which they 
finally reached. They still modestly feel that many more good adjectives 
might be added to their list. Perhaps your pupils will discover them. 

Besides making the children adjective-conscious and increasing their 
vocabularies, may I say that my subtraction of the word “‘interesting”’ 
added definite enjoyment to the next book reports. 

















fine 
splendid 
enthralling 
fascinating 
vivid 
exciting 
affecting 
delightful 
charming 
revealing 
vital 
attractive 
weil-written 
realistic 
satirical 
humorous 
popular 
jolly 
inspiring 
hair-raising 
breath-taking 
stirring 
powerful 
dry 

typical 
strange 
childish 
fanciful 
compelling 
bizarre 
lovely 
colorful 
romantic 
profitable 
irresistible 
plausible 
juvenile 
adult 
excellent 
tragic 


t This list has been selected from a collection of five hundred adjectives suggested 


by the pupils. 
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ADJECTIVES APPLICABLE TO BOOKS* 


lengthy 
admirable 
complicated 
remarkable 
clever 
amusing 
rollicking 
entertaining 
good 
absorbing 
rambling 
pessimistic 
optimistic 
puzzling 
condensed 
gratifying 
bantering 
breezy 
dangerous 
eloquent 
valuable 
subtle 
melodramatic 
sparkling 
eminent 
dull 

concise 
bulky 
exceptional 
irritating 
jocose 
fantastic 
informal 
keen 

PEPPY — 
engrossing 
alarming 
somber 
illustrated 
superb 


indescribable 
invaluable 
brief 
sentimental 
consoling 
incomprehensible 
pertinent 
contemptible 
confusing 
disturbing 
agitating 
shocking 
tantalizing 
conservative 
radical 
placid 
significant 
classical 
solemn 
inaccurate 
revolutionary 
practical 
beguiling 
vigorous 
pleasant 
distinctive 
professional 
pretentious 
facetious 
hilarious 
sterling 
disgraceful 
poignant 
incoherent 
nonsensical 
gay 

merry 
brilliant 
curious 
enjoyable 
















































effective 
dreary 
monotonous 
wonderful 
colossal 
stupendous 
magnificent 
serious 
sincere 
comical 

sad 

helpful 
recent 
queer 

witty 
harmful 
disappointing 
descriptive 
narrative 
conversational 
foolish 
worth-while 
quaint 
provocative 
fair 

smart 
worthy 
weird 
marvelous 
degrading 
dramatic 
scholarly 
annoying 
oppressive 
depressing 
horrible 
enchanting 
glowing 
forceful 
dynamic 
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intellectual 
capricious 
whimsical 
sympathetic 
exasperating 
refreshing 
distinguished 
sensational 
tiresome 
modern 
old-fashioned 
up-to-date 
imaginative 
difficult 
lifeless 
obscure 
spirited 
appealing 
edifving 
innocent 
doleful 

great 

droll 
reference 
captivating 
intoxicating 
exhilarating 
seditious 
airy 
wholesome 
light 

heavy 
inviting 
joyous 
successful 
inferior 
astounding 
truthful 
chatty 
entrancing 
unreasonable 
perplexing 
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abstract 
hypnotic 
unexaggerated 
grotesque 
candid 
amazing 
convincing 
original 
enlightening 
sensible 
short 
funny 
intriguing 
infamous 
simple 
exceptional 
delectable 
picturesque 
striking 
mysterious 
extraordinary 
unusual 
tolerant 
emotional 
sublime 
useful 
enticing 
diverting 
dependable 
pleasing 
educational 
naive 
sacred 
unoriginal 
famous 
incredible 
religious 
foreign 
laborious 
absurd 
forbidden 
abusive 
insulting 


sorrowful 
cheerless 
glorious 
heroic 
laughable 
tedious 
jocular 
sacrilegious 
festive 
animated 
well-known 
mirthful 
friendly 
disconcerting 
tempestuous 
drowsy 
sophisticated 
arresting 
dreadful 
cheerful 
sprightly 
waggish 
frolicsome 
blithe 
buoyant 
frank 
sinister 
satisfying 
moody 
indispensable 
foreboding 
repellent 
alluring 
heart-rending 
gloomy 
unhappy 
carefree 
poor 
worthless 
priceless 
precious 
long 
vivacious 


jovial 
trifling 
uninviting 
agreeable 
indecent 
offensive 
unemotional 
technical 
prudish 
enduring 
unintelligible 
rousing 
ridiculous 
tempting 
truthful 
acceptable 
novel 
substantial 
rare 
instructive 
prominent 
influential 
stimulating 
vindictive 
holy 
authentic 
historical 
important 
blood-curdling 
finished 
ideal 
philosophical 
informational 
boisterous 
political 
patriotic 
elementary 
official 
thrilling 
democratic 
industrial 
domestic 
critical 





sc 
od 
er 
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th 
wi 
pr 
po 
ar 
gr 
su; 
dr 
fir: 
Set 
be 
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et] 
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scientific text happy rational 
odious bewildering unattractive drab 
erroneous prophetic frivolous unscientific 
thought-provok- _ discriminating melancholy magnetic 
ing common heart-breaking coherent 
thoughtful seething unpopular potent 
wise strong improbable mediocre 
prosaic contemporary insincere elevating 
poetical disreputable uplifting inoffensive 
argumentative questionable new obnoxious 
gruesome distasteful unsympathetic objectionable 
suggestive soulful encouraging prophetic 
dreamy quizzical unimaginative insipid 
first-rate distorted stale stupid 
second-rate disgusting mild reasonable 
beautiful dangerous untruthful prodigious 
blasphemous surprising dismal speculative 
ethical skeptical trashy tranquil 
psychological disagreeable implausible pure 
peculiar sordid standard immoral 
estimable disparaging flagrant scintillating 
assuring flattering revised effervescent 
comforting frothy tumultuous bubbling 
soothing tawdry antiquated cumbersome 
restful modest familiar artistic 
confidential winning scathing daring 
refined liberal creditable conventional 
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CORRESPONDENTS IN THE LAND OF IVANHOE 


Charged recently with the responsibility of teaching Jvanhoe, I wrote 
to the British Department of Education to find out if there was a school 
located near the scenes which had occurred in Jvanhoe. By devious routes 
my letter was eventually forwarded to the Broom Leys Center School in 
Leicester, England. I explained that it would be a most interesting experi- 
ment for members of a class like mine to write to a boy or girl of today 
about life in this modern period as contrasted with the life of the medieval 
English people. The response which the master of this school made to my 
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request is a list of pupil’s names with whom my boys and girls may corre- 

spond. They are very different from the names of the pupils in my class 

with whom they will correspond, the population in our school being largely 

foreign. The boys and girls of my class, as a final summary to the study 

of the book, wrote a letter to the boys or girls whose names they had 

selected from that list sent by Mr. Forgham, and included in each letter 

were statements which expanded the following outline: 

. Introduction: how you came to write. 

. Your physical appearance: eyes, hair, body weight, etc. 

. Your mental characteristics: disposition, ability, attitudes, etc. 

. Your pet likes: as to food, pictures, people, pleasures, books, friends, school 
life, sports, etc. 

. Your pet dislikes: cf. 4. 

. Your beliefs: as to the world around you, God, people, parents, etc. 

. Your future life: ambition, dreams, career, etc. 

. Your photo and other pictures if you have any. 

Conclusion: a few questions you’d like to have answered on Jvanhoe. 


- Ww Nn 


co ON An 


They devoted as many sentences to the description of each of these 
points as necessity seemed to demand. When they had completed their 
letters, I had accomplished several things: First, for a long time I had 
wanted to find out various facts about the lives of these pupils. What 
they would have been too embarrassed or too unwilling to tell me in a 
composition or letter, they were very candid about here because it went 
to one of their own age and viewpoint. Second, I wanted this term of 
Ivanhoe to stand out in their minds as being a happy and interesting oc- 
casion, and I think the inception of this correspondence has been so much 
of a “red-letter day” experience in their lives that they will long remember 
this term. Third, I wanted something to round out and finish with spirit 
the study of this interesting novel. In their letters the pupils inclosed 
pictures of our school, scenes of interest in the city and surrounding 
localities, snapshots of themselves, and other little items which would 
delight the hearts of these English friends. 

Through the school office I was given the privilege of sending forty 
copies of the bi-weekly school magazine, called the Courant, so that each 
of the children in the English class will have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with some of the sports and scholastic activities as they are 
conducted in a very large school in this country. Aside from my own 
letter to the school master, I mailed various materials which I thought 
would be of interest to him, including a course of study, a local teachers’ 
magazine, the Almanac (which is the book every new pupil in our school 
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receives), a program from the Eastman School of Music dealing with the 
work of American composers, and some pictures of our city. 

Following are several references for the pupil and the teacher, which 
will assist in building a good background for the reading of Ivanhoe. 


ANGLO-SAXONS 
Harding, Story of the Middle Ages, p. 524 
Tappan, England’s Story 
Van Loon, Story of Mankind, pp. 159-68 


ARMOR 


Nicholas, Stories of the Middle Ages, pp. 72-86 
Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp. 16-27 


CASTLE LIFE 
Davis, Life on a Medieval Barony 
Hall, Our Ancestors in Europe, p. 213 
Harding, Story of Middle Ages, pp. 158-72 
Lamprey, Masters of the Guild, pp. 54-69 
Mace, Old Europe and Young America, p. 185 
Quimmell, History of Everyday Things in England 
Tappan, Our European Ancestors, pp. 110-14 
Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp. 75-101 


CHIVALRY 


Hayes and Moon, Ancient and Medieval History, p. 523 
Lamprey, Masters of the Guild, pp. 221-33 
Webster, World History, V1, 169 


CRUSADES 


Greenwood, Our Heritage from the Old World, pp. 264-307 
Harding, Story of the Middle Ages, pp. 132-45 

Hayes and Moon, Ancient and Medieval History 
McKinley, H. and W., World History in the Making 
Tappan, Our European Ancestors, pp. 137-42 

Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp. 123-48 

Terry, Lord and Vassal, p. 77 

Webster, World History, V1, 187 


FEUDALISM 
Butler, Literature Dramatized, pp. 85-93 
Davis, Life on a Medieval Barony, p. 146 
Greenwood, Our Heritage from the Old World, pp. 226-62 
Harding, Story of the Middle Ages, pp. 109-14 
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Hayes and Moon, Ancient and Medieval History, p. 523 
McKinley, H. and W., World History in the Making, p. 109 
Webster, World History, I, 172 

Tappan, Our European Ancestors, pp. 115-19 

Guerber, Legends of the Middle Ages, p. 182 

Tappan, England’s Story, p. 75 


KING JOHN 
Atkinson, European Beginnings, p. 161 
Hayes and Moon, Ancient and Medieval History, p. 591 
Mace, Old Europe and Young America, p. 176 
McKinley, H. and W., World History in the Making, p. 465 
Robinson and Breasted, History of Europe, p. 352 
Tappan, Our European Ancestors, pp. 98-104 


KING RICHARD 
Atkinson, European Beginnings, p. 142 
Dulton, Little Stories of England, p. 76 
Guerber, The Story of the English, pp. 105-16 
Harding, Stories of the Middle Ages, p. 152 
Hayes and Moon, Ancient and Medieval History, p. 653 
McKinley, H. and W., World History in the Making, p. 464 
Tappan, England’s Story, p. 76 
Terry, Lord and Vassal, p. 91 


NORMANS 
Mace, Old Europe and Young America, p. 167 


ROBIN HOOD 
Cruse, Young Folks’ Book of Epic Heroes, pp. 233-67 
Dutton, Little Stories of England 
Guerber, Book of the Epic, pp. 243-55 
Pyle, Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 


TOURNAMENTS 


Daves, Life in a Medieval Barony, p. 208 
Mace, Old Europe and Young America, p. 189 
Tappan, Our European Ancestors, pp. 114-15 
Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp. 28-51 
READING LIST ON MEDIEVAL ARMOR 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
(Armor and Weapons) 
Guerber, Story of the English, pp. 88-90 
Hall, Our Ancestors in Europe, pp. 213-48 
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St. Nicholas, Stories of Chivalry, pp. 155-76 
Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp. 18-27 


(Life in a Medieval Castle) 


Andrews, Ten Boys—the Story of Gilbert, p. 137 

Stein, Our Little Norman Cousin of Long Ago 

Stuart, “The Mediaeval Boy,” The Boy through the Ages, p. 159 
Tappan, “Life of a Knight,” Old World Hero Stories, p. 18 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Ashdown, Armour and Weapons in the Middle Ages 

Gibson, ‘“The Armorer,’’ The Goldsmith of Florence, pp. 49-70 

“Arms and Armor,” Living Age, CCCIX, 365-67 

Folder on “Arms and Armor’”’ [arms and armor from the estate of the late 
E. C. Converse] 

Davis, Life on a Medieval Barony, pp. 189-207 [also in some branch libraries] 


Grace C. McCartTuy 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





MAKING A CLASSIC INTO A MOVIE 


“How would you like to make a ‘shooting script’ of The House of the 
Seven Gables?” 

Blankness. Incredulity. Livelier interest. Smiling acceptance and ap- 
proval of a new idea. These were the successive reactions of the eleventh- 
grade English class to the teacher’s astounding proposal of departure 
from the routine. 

“‘Whom shall we have for director?” 

“C——.,” by general acclamation. C——— is the best student in the 
class, and the others are quick to accord him honors; no question about 
his being the best one to plan and oversee the whole project. (The teach- 
er’s part had ended with the initial suggestion.) 

“Who will write the scenario?” 

“‘B—— has read the book three times!” So that was settled. B—— 
was allowed to choose his assistants from the personnel of the class. 

At this point the teacher showed the class a copy of the “shooting 
script” for The Crusades, which was a gift to our school library. Inspection 
of this very interesting manuscript brought many questions on techni- 
calities and recognition of the need for more positions to be created and 
filled. The class themselves took this matter in hand and elected members 
of the class to arrange the musical score, to design costumes, to plan 
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lighting and other technical effects, to plan photographic shots, to write 
and synchronize dialogue, and to find “‘locations”’ for all the scenes which 
the script called for. Each member of the staff chose his own helpers. 
All, even the teacher, then began reading the story with great avidity, 
each looking for details of his own particular job. 

The staff (class) was called into conference by the director to help 
select cinema actors and actresses for the parts. The resulting discussion 
revealed that the students had really studied, analyzed, and interpreted 
the various characters in the story. Sometimes hot argument ensued as 
one of the pupils tried to convince the others that his own particular 
favorite could best portray one of the characters. The director showed 
real diplomacy in handling these informal discussions; and at length all 
agreed or compromised on a cast. 

The boy in charge of lighting and technical effects referred frequently to 
current picture attractions, from which he got suggestions for effects suit- 
able for the photography of this theme. He also discovered in the school 
library a book on movie-making which gave him, he said, a good idea 
of the principles of technique involved. His comment was: “I get so in- 
terested in thinking how they do things that I have to go to the show 
a second time.” 

The locations man and his assistants scoured the town and countryside 
for snaps of houses, gardens, wells, springs, shops, and details of Colonial 
architecture and furnishings, so that each “‘set” might be perfect in detail. 

The costume designer and her staff of assistants searched books, news- 
papers, magazines, pictures, and albums for headdresses, accessories, and 
small details of toilettes. These were cut out or sketched and grouped 
and mounted for each character in the picture. 

The whole project was a completely co-operative effort. At the end of 
the semester the director collected all the manuscript and materials and 
put them into a loose-leaf notebook provided by the teacher. 

The director and scenarist were so pleased with their handiwork that 
they requested the privilege of sending it to one of the Hollywood pro- 
ducers. From the standpoint of teaching the work was very successful. 
Members of the class had a thorough knowledge of the story and its back- 
ground and structure; they had, also, a real understanding of the char- 
acters and the ideas the author was trying to get across; and all agreed 
heartily that they “‘liked the book.” 


SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Jute M. McINTIRE 
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STREAMLINE SENIORS AND GREEK DRAMA 


Often in teaching the older classics there is the problem of enabling 
students to appreciate the delight of realizing the permanence of the 
fundamental values in any worth-while life-experience, whether it be 
ideals, art, or literature. In our unit on the drama our approach has usu- 
ally been historical and, although some members seemed to arrive at a 
desirable understanding, I was always disappointed at the inability of the 
whole group to attain that sense of the true value of a great masterpiece. 
However, this year a few changes in the plan seemed to instil a consentient 
liking for the Greek drama, and a startlingly mature application of ideas 
to the Seniors’ own environment. 

My approach to the Greek drama was, from the start, an attempt to 
correlate ideas from the Greeks with a modern Senior’s own experiences. 
We began with a discussion of the Rose Bowl, the Lewisohn Stadium, and 
other modern examples of outdoor amphitheaters. We have a very natu- 
ral setting for an outdoor amphitheater on the south side of our own city; 
so everyone could readily appreciate that comparison. From that start it 
was easy to introduce the beautiful stage in our nearly completed audi- 
torium, and one eager draftsman offered to put diagrams on the board of 
both the auditorium stage and the early Greek stage. 

From this introduction of the Greek stage there was a natural transition 
to the play I wanted to present: Trojan Women by Euripides. Again my 
emphasis was upon linking an established idea with the streamline ideas 
of Seniors today. I read a cut version of the play with as much dramatic 
ability as I possess; we took part of a period to discuss any points based 
on our problem of making it mean something to them. From this dis- 
cussion the class decided to organize into groups, find out all they could 
on the following points, and present the results to the other members of 
the class: Hecuba as a study in hope, Trojan Women as a plea against 
war, importance of gods and goddesses in the play, modernity of the play 
based on its philosophy and emotions, Trojan Women as a movie, com- 
parison of any other Greek play with a modern play, the perfect woman 
as pictured by Andromache, and characteristics of Trojan Women in plays 
of today. 

The next few days were library days. Plenty of material was available 
in our excellent library and through the public library service. When we 
began the talks I was a bit skeptical about the time we had spent. En- 
thusiasm and extra group meetings had been prevalent, but the real test 
was coming. 

The student who had taken the stage for his project gave his reports 
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with the drawings on the board; he clearly showed the old and the new 
in the Greek stage and our new auditorium stage. He earnestly urged us 
not to believe acoustically treated theaters were new today, because the 
Greeks had used pedestals with copper vessels to improve sound in their 
early theaters. Every chairman had something new to give, and the 
audience attention was so good that even the poor speakers seemed to be 
fired with the urge to get the message across effectively, and there were 
no really poor speeches. 

The group that took “Trojan Woman as a Movie” made me feel I 
would like to be a movie director with a play so sure of success. The 
speaker in this instance showed a remarkable knowledge of characters in 
the play. Each movie actress was chosen not only because she might ap- 
pear well in the part but because of her distinct qualifications as an actress. 
For example, the actress to represent Hecuba must be ‘‘queenly appearing 
able to express strong emotion with restraint and show the climatic effects 
of the Sophoclean irony appearing in the play.” 

The gods and goddesses as a topic had sounded to me very difficult to 
present in contemporary form and, although this discussion may have 
been the least worth while, it was nevertheless entertaining and grew out 
of their experiences. The girls had been ingenious enough to find part of 
a modern song to introduce each character, and just before the particular 
god or goddess was introduced three girls behind a screen sang a line or 
two from a very appropriate modern song. 

Several groups had read both other Greek and modern plays and one 
boy linked some of O’Neill’s ideas with those of Sophocles. Some made 
excellent comparisons in plots, characters, and emotions, but the most 
thrilling plea was given by the leader of the group who said, ‘“‘We recom- 
mend that you add to your reading list for this year Greek plays; for you 
will find them just as exciting, romantic, frank, hilarious, or tragic as 
the most modern fiction.” 

The most appropriate talk was on the plea against war. All the cruel- 
ties of war were illustrated from Trojan Women and compared with the 
World War. The speaker took Cassandra’s speech showing that the vic- 
tors as well as the conquerors suffer in war and added: “Look at our prob- 
lems in the aftermath of the World War, our unemployment, our economic 
and social needs, and you will realize that today, as well as two thousand 
years ago, even victors lose in a war.’’ When this last enthusiastic speaker 
finished, I felt these Seniors had appreciated Trojan Women in a way that 


has truly vitalized it in their lives. 
HELENA STORZBACH 


SHOREWOOD H1GH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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EXPERIENCING THE MINOR POEMS 


Monday morning after a two weeks’ vacation and the Minor Poems 
still ‘to be done’! How to arouse interest and insure any real vigor of 
attack? Could any pedagogue, however anxious, contrive an activity pro- 
gram for the great lyrics? 

Then parallelism offered a suggestion. Had not the students themselves 
just been in a cheerful frame of mind, and were they not now called upon 
to assume the mood contemplative? If they tried to picture their own 
feelings in the two states, would they not be intrigued into taking an 
interest in a great poet’s masterly accomplishment of the same task? 

Forthwith the class was requested to write, as accurately as possible 
in a paragraph, their feelings when school closed a fortnight before and a 
two weeks’ vacation lay before them. How had they spent the time? 
Where had they found the most thrills? They were to use vivid words, 
figures of speech, symbolism, any method that would show intensity of 
feeling. Finally, they were asked to turn the page and picture with equal 
intensity their feelings upon returning that morning to their studies. 

Then the reason for asking for the two accounts was explained. The 
young university student, John Milton, had presented these two con- 
trasting moods in the form of poetry. Would they like to see how he did 
it? They would! 

They discovered that there really were parallels between their own 
holiday experiences and those of the great poet. They, too, had reveled 
in freedom, had found many pleasures out of doors; had listened to music; 
had experienced the joys of companionship. Here were delights worthy 
to be expressed in terms of mythology, striking adjective, and glowing 
rhyme. 

The case of the thoughtful mood was rather different. Most of the 
alleged students had returned to their studies that morning with reluc- 
tance. The best of them had merely resolved to get higher grades. Not 
one rejoiced in the opportunity to perform an experiment in chemistry, 
or learn what happened in a certain epoch in history, or read a master- 
piece in literature. Why? Was something wrong with the whole educa- 
tional system? Or was it with the young people? Or had the teacher just 
made the old mistake of hoping too much? 

After L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Comus had been read, another sur- 
prise was perpetrated. Each student was asked to imagine himself a radio 
announcer and to write the continuity for a presentation over the air of 
one of the poems. This little device made it necessary to give in crisp 
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sentences the essential facts about Milton’s early life, his surroundings at 
Horton, and the still unsettled arguments in Comus. 
Perhaps we shall put the program on the air sometime. 
Lucy E. Hosss 


CENTRAL HiGH SCHOOL 
Sioux City, Iowa 





BALANCED DIET IN RADIO 


My 10A English class had just read an article on a balanced radio 
menu. We were starting our very first discussion on radio; a commonplace 
question, which proved to be a minor inspiration, made a very happy hour, 
and one that left us with many possibilities for the future. 

The first speaker mentioned “balanced diet” without explanation. 
When I countered with “What do you mean by a balanced diet?” and he 
was not too sure, I said, “Let’s think of it with regard to food. What 
does your mother mean when she talks about a balanced diet in meals? 
Volunteer, you girls who know!” And promptly came the answers—all 
about proteins, carbohydrates, etc. Then came the idea that apparently 
started my whole group on a glorious tour of exploration. ‘What radio 
programs that you listen to could you call proteins?” As these were dis- 
cussed, the other elements of a balanced diet were also brought in and it 
was fascinating to hear some of the suggestions made. After we had talked 
proteins and carbohydrates for a while, the students themselves began to 
ask what special proteins or carbohydrates certain programs could be 
called, and we attempted to evaluate those programs. Many suggestions 
evoked much laughter. One of the boys decided, among other things, that 
the advertising minutes on radio must be spinach, because they were al- 
ways there and had to be taken whether you wanted to or not. He refused, 
however, to commit himself as to whether the advertisements, like spin- 
ach, were good for you! Some programs that were described as salads 
might be very much amused to see themselves listed in that category, and 
even such extremes as cocktails and hash, vinegar and mustard, were 
mentioned. 

There is no need to suggest the possibilities that are growing out of this 
for our second and third days’ discussons; every teacher can make his 
own. What I do know, however, is that this question kept all the members 
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of a better-than-average class happily and eagerly thinking and talking 
for the whole period, and sent them away ready to watch their own radio 
diet in the succeeding week, for balance or the lack of it. 

E. Lovu1sE NoYes 


SANTA BARBARA H1GH SCHOOL 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





THE FIFTY-SIXTH LANE SHOW 


Should the show go on? That is a question which is troubling many 
secondary-school educators. Dramatics as a high-school subject has had 
an anomalous position. At some times it has had to defend itself on the 
charge of being considered a fad or a frill. If the real task of all education 
is character-training, then dramatics can be justified as contributing to it. 
There is still some controversy as to whether dramatics should be curricu- 
lar or extra-curricular. At Lane High School the only concern is as to 
whether or not it gives the students a valuable experience. 

Dramatics at Lane was not integrating with the school for two reasons: 
the plays had no connection with the school life and the players numbered 
only about twenty in a school of more than eight thousand. Naturally 
there was a desire to substitute original material for the standard three- 
act comedies. There was an urgent need to get more boys into the show 
work or else drop it altogether. Not only were both objectives realized by 
the type of show which was given, but the Mask and Shears Club now 
feels that it is on the way to producing unified shows of a still more origi- 
nal and worth-while character. 

A minor objective, the need for which had been dimly realized, was also 
accomplished in that the departments of the school, including the teachers 
themselves, were brought closer together and made to have a better appre- 
ciation of each other and their work, as all shared in the project. 

The foregoing objectives were accomplished by substituting a “show” 
for a “play,” by substituting “‘good theater”’ for “good drama.” The pro- 
gram shows that there was considerable variety in the talent which was 
elicited. 


ACT I 
Scene 1—Minstrel Band Parade 
Scene 2—In Front of the Show 
a Michael Gallegher 
Master of Ceremonies................ ... Jack Winkels 


Samples—Frank Bourget, Roy Christoffel, Robert Sederberg, Harrell 
McDemmond, Bill Richter, Walter Nelson 
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Scene 3—The Minstrel Show 
STII Ce ene ee ee ON ae eee ee Jack Clayton 
End Men—Ray Walter, Frank Foldi, Dan Batten, Walter Jones, Don- 
ald O'Connor, Ray Bartlett, Chester Cwik, and Lester Cwik 


No. 1—Opening Chorus, “Lazybones”’.... Entire Minstrel Company 
No. 2—Concertina Solo.................... .....Edward Bachta 
No. 3—Tap Dance...... George McFadgen 
No. 4—A Comical Ditty. . .... Bill Richter 
No. 5—Accordion Medley. Melvin Heumann 
No. 6—The Gay Cabalero...................... Bernard Ekstrom 
No. 7—Harmonica Medley... . ..John Pinkos, John Neuberger, 

Ray Kunstman, Earl Devries, E. Affolter, Harry Hemwell 
No. 8—Chesapeake Bay. . .Entire Minstrel Company 


Intermission 5 minutes 


ACT II 
Scene 1—Guitar Singer............ in GD oR ..........-Robert Halsted 
Scene 2—The Villain Still Pursued Her......Mask and Shears Club Members 
CAST 
gis He te dies «i hasan ae Harry Kann 
John Handout Waldemar Sandberg 
Jack (hero)... wa Bill Abbott 
George Grabum (the villain). Bill Winkel 
ee Fred Kuharich 
Lena (the wife) Leonard Miller 
Mary (the maid)... . .......Charles Wold 


Arranged and Directed by ELEANOR MOSSMAN 


Scene 3-—Lane Glee Singers... . ... John Smith, Henry Heuser, Frank Posko- 
zim, Lester Anderson, Ted Anderson, Joe Shvedas, John Staugaard, 
Bruno Kalita, Richard Angarola, Walter Lipinski, Radie Lah, 
Robert Hemman, John Tkach 


Arranged by J. R. TAYLOR 


Scene 4——Tumbling All Around H. Haase, E. Wilwers, C. Hammer, 
C. Edmonds, J. McLean, J. Dieckman, R. Green 


Arranged by E. C. KiLars 


Scene 5—The Prologue from I Pagliacci Eugene Maggioli 
Scene 6—“‘Hill Billies”’. George Mikoleit, William Woodson, Jim Sundin, 


Mike Haine, Adam Gronowski, Robert Just, Art Sewell 


Intermission 10 minutes 
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ACT III 
A 0 I i ooo OR ced claw kRars oo Saddweanse Chester Kowoski 


Scene 2—Lane Tech Truckers...........Harrell McDemmond, Bobby Brick, 
George McFadgen, Ray Kunstman, Charles Wold, Ray Raclawski, 
John Schubert, Donald O’Connor, Jerome Cascini, Henry Rost, 
Waldemar Sandberg, Elmer Kornblum, Roy Smith 


Arranged by DoroTHY WEBER 


Scene 3—Old Man River......... ; rinkdieees .Chester Wojnowiak 
Scene 4—Marimba—X ylophone Solo....... ’ ..- Robert Mueller 
Scene 5—“‘Sing You Sinners’”’........ Frank Bourget and Entire Minstrel Co. 
Scene 6—A nother Minstrel Show? 

No. 1—Tech Dance........ OO 


No. 2—-“That’s What You Think’’ 
Bernard Ekstrom and R. Christoffel 


i Oe Ns. vce ckvnvanuebeskbapeened Donald Hamacek 

No. 4—‘‘Everything’s Going To Be All Right’”’....... Bill Richter 

No. 5—Hot Leather... ......Harrell McDemmond and John Duke 

No. 6—‘‘Wa-Hoo’’. ET Cr ey er eee Melvin Heumann 

No. 7—Lane’s Quint-Techs. ...Stephen Wojtowicz, William Kawal- 
kowski, Robert Soffio, John Otto, Frank Jacob 

No. 8—-“Go, Lane. Gol”. ..5.6655 caaeccs Entire Minstrel Company 


By far the most remarkable part of the whole process of getting the 
show ready for production was the various means of publicizing the 
type of thing to be given and of getting the student body to realize its 
own possibilities. The student council was addressed in a body in order 
that they might explain it to their divisions. The public-address system 
of the school was used. The Lane Daily carried notices for weeks. Bulle- 
tins placed daily in the mail boxes of the teachers were used occasionally 
when the announcement concerned special meetings for mass instruction. 

Each Thursday was “‘try-out day.” On other days individuals and acts 
rehearsed. The result was that so many performers came out every Thurs- 
day that the program could not be printed until the last week because 
places continually had to be found for new talent. The show was quite 
long and would have been longer had it not been for the special skill of the 
supervisor in assembling many individuals into one act without detract- 
ing from the performance of any. The wonder was that so many singers 
and dancers should be found in a technical school. 

The number of those appearing on the stage, either in the chorus or in 
the acts, was 137. This does not include the theater orchestra which 
played between the acts. Nor does it include the stage hands, those val- 
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iant souls who operated the magnificent $17,000 switchboard of which 

even the faculty is more or less in awe, who moved the Steinway across 

the stage eight times, who kept the spotlights playing at the appointed 
moments, who lowered the “‘olio,” who let down the big LZ for the Lane 
song, who finally drew the curtain for the last time and then gleefully 

“took off” all the acts to their own great delight. One hundred and 

thirty-seven does not include the ushers who have such a large part in 

making any show successful. It does not include the art students, who 
designed the posters; or the printshop boys, who made up the programs. 

Nor does it include the audience, so skeptical of what a show without 

girls would be like, but convinced and appreciative at last. 

Will it be trespassing on the time of Round Table readers to list atti- 
tudes which seem to have been aided by show work? 

1. In ensemble work there is always co-operation. Co-operation is aided by 
proper appreciation of others. 

2. Loyalty to the school and its ideals is fostered. At one time 75 per cent of 
the organized alumni of Lane were former Mask and Shears Club members. 
Is it not safe to assume that loyalty to one’s school leads to patriotism? 

3. Theatrical work produces open-mindedness. Even internationalism can be 
fostered by it. In the Lane show, colored boys received the conventional 
minstrel makeup as a routine matter as did the white boys. The best of any 
nationality can be successfully portrayed on the stage without descending to 
indoctrination. The cause of youth can be espoused without too much molly- 
coddling. 

4. Intellectual tolerance can be accredited to show participation, though long- 
winded arguments are likely to be met with the good-humored advice to 
“skip it.” 

5. Intellectual self-confidence is an admirable characteristic of theatrical work- 
ers. They acquire a feeling for what is fine and right by seeing what will ‘“‘go 
over” with an audience. Unity, force, and coherence are learned at the same 
time when players learn what a climax or a “big curtain” or a “grand fi- 


nale’’ is. 
E. W. Mossman 
LANE TECHNICAL H1GH SCHOOL 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 





THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER ON THE AIR 


Borrowing an idea from the radio “March of Time,” the staff of the 
Siren, the Stamford High School newspaper, recently “‘broadcast”’ its 
news in an assembly program. Instead of getting out a printed edition 
one week, the editors planned and executed a news broadcast. School 
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news was dramatized and written for a listening audience. About twenty- 
five pupils took part. Several read more than one speech, as it was found 
that frequent change of voice aided in maintaining audience interest. 


The stage represented a radio studio; the assembly group was the 


studio audience. The speakers read their parts from a typewritten script 
and spoke into a microphone which was connected to a loud-speaking 
system (borrowed for the occasion, in this case). A small orchestra fur- 
nished appropriate musical bits between numbers. 


The program lasted about thirty minutes and consisted of the follow- 


ing main items: 


Opening announcement 
News from the principal’s office 
Interview with Senior concerning record for graduation and future plans 


. Exchange tidbits 
. Student government 


Plea for student government from pupil in a letter to the editor 

Editor’s favorable comment 

Imaginary discussion of school dances by student government officials to 
show how such a system might work 


. Radio column 
. Movie column 


Club news 


. Chatter (school gossip) 
. Announcer’s concluding remarks. 


CARLTON H. LARRABEE 


GLENBROOK, CONNECTICUT 





USAGE COUNSEL 


“UNGRAMMATICAL” 


Mrs. R. O. Loomis writes from Painesville, Ohio, to say: ‘I am es- 
pecially interested to know the usage of the phrase ‘pair of twins.’ Does 
the phrase mean two people or four?” 

One may say there are two pairs of twins in that family, which would 
mean four persons. But I have never heard or read the expression and, as 
“twins” means two and no more, and “pair” also means two and no more, 
it must be redundant to speak of a pair of twins in its usual meaning. If 
it could mean four, one would speak of “‘quadruplets,” carefully stressing 
the first syllable. 





Mr. Maurice Fine of Chicago has been searching textbooks to learn the 
exact use of “between,” and they all say that it can be used of two per- 
sons or things and no more. Three or more would require “among.”’ Pro- 
fessor Pooley reports the same result in his Grammar and Usage in Text- 
books on English (1933). He studied scores, to this effect: 

There is unanimous agreement in the textbooks that the preposition between 
may be used only when the object consists of two persons or things; that more 
than two must be preceded by among. The rules are similar to this: “.... 
Correctness requires that between be used when the object represents two persons 
or things, and that among be used when the object represents more than two 
persons or things.”’ 


But in the more learned authorities I find no such unqualified state- 
ment; they speak of “two or more.’”’ Even in Goold Brown’s encyclopedic 
Grammar of Grammars (1851), which sums up 548 earlier works, he in- 
adventently betrays the difference between dictum and use: 

Between, or betwixt, is used in reference to two things or parties... .: as, 
“Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.’’—Byron. “The host between the 
mountain and the shore.’’—Jd..... In the following examples, the import of 
these prepositions is not very accurately regarded: ‘““The Greeks wrote in capi- 
tals, and left no spaces between their words.’’ Wilson’s Essay, p. 6. This con- 
struction may perhaps be allowed, because the spaces by which words are now 
divided, occur severally between one word and an other; but the author might as 
well have said, ‘“‘and left no spaces to distinguish their words.’’ ‘““There was a 
hunting match agreed upon betwixt a lion, an ass, and a fox.’’—L’Estrange. 
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Here by or among would, I think, be better than betwixt, because the partners 
were more than two. “‘Between two or more authors, different readers will differ 
exceedingly, as to the preference in point of merit.’’-—Campbell’s Rhetoric, p. 162; 
Jamieson’s, p. 40; Murray’s Grammar, I, 360. 


The whole quotation is characteristic of too many grammarians, an- 
cient and modern. When Brown, who stoutly asserted the supremacy of 
usage, came upon those of different opinion, he was not liberal enough to 
reconsider his own say-so. Here he dismisses a reputable author, a 
famous rhetorician, and two grammarians of standing and condemns them 
for a usage now held correct, except by these belated heirs of his, after 
eighty-six years. 

Recourse to Webster’s New Unabridged Dictionary (1934) will disclose 
the actualities, thus: 

Between, in its literal sense, applies to only two objects. When used of more 
than two objects, it brings them severally and individually into the relation 
expressed; as, a treaty between three powers; “I hope that between public busi- 
ness, improving studies, and domestic pleasures, neither melancholy nor caprice 
will find any place for entrance.’’ Johnson. 

The Oxford English Dictionary (1888) is quite as explicit: 

Between ....is still the only word available to express the relation of a 
thing to many surrounding things severally and individually, among expressing 
a relation to them collectively and vaguely: We should not say “the space lying 
among the three points.”’ or “a treaty among three powers,” or “the choice lies 
among the three candidates in the select list,” or “to insert a needle among the 
closed petals of a flower.”’ 

“Between” may thus express relationship between more than two 
things, according to the highest authorities, as in Jespersen’s Modern Eng- 
lish Grammar (1927), II, 203. But the locution which affords a further 
use of the word in discussion, also the subject of Mr. Fine’s inquiry, “She 
gave a little flick of her hand between each dance step,” is not considered 
by the two dictionaries, though Jespersen in the work cited (II, 203) has 
this: 

By a natural ellipsis found in many languages between may be used before one 
word in the singular if it is preceded by each or every (equivalent to between each 

.. and the next): Shakespeare, “Between each kiss her oath of true love 
swearing; Fielding, “Between every stroke’; Dickens, “With a shake of her 
head between every rapid sentence.” 


This is wholly disapproved as ungrammatical by authorities both ways 
from Fowler’s Modern English Usage (1926); but Professor J. Lesslie Hall 
qualifies such a judgment in English Usage (1917): 
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A “common error”’ with persons of considerable intelligence is to say between 
each (or every) plus the noun: e.g., between each step. This might seem to be il- 
literate; but it is found pretty often in the best authors. The writer has seen it 
in the following: Shakespeare, Jeremy Taylor, Pope, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
William Collins, Coleridge, Scott, Motley, Dickens, George Eliot, P. H. 
Hayne. 

Scott says “Between every pause.’’ Motley says, “Between each step.”’ The 
writer does not remember seeing between every two steps, between every two pauses, 
etc., in any great author. George Eliot says, “Between each item, between every 
section,’ and in Adam Bede, ‘“‘Pausing between every sentence... . giving a 
precautionary puff to his pipe between each sentence.” 

The writer is not recommending this locution but showing that it is not an 
unauthorized vulgarism. 


Formal grammarians may proscribe and dictionaries omit the expres- 
sion. But it may possibly stand on its merits as an idiom, terse, intelli- 
gible, expressive. It has much good usage in its favor, as well as compara- 
tive grammar. It may not parse, but “between each act” remains. 





Miss Edith Delano asks a question pertinent to the occasion here: 
“Can a liberal rely on the Oxford Dictionary? 

Most assuredly, if one agrees with Professor Lounsbury that “usage 
is the authoritative standard of speech..... The question has been 
definitely settled.” But what is a “liberal,” and what a “‘conservative.” 
A liberal is one who holds, with Professors Greenough and Kittredge, 
in their Words and Their Ways (1901), page 206, that “Grammar was 
made (pretty imperfectly) from language, and not language from gram- 
mar.” A conservative professes the same belief, often sadly tempered by 
the feeling that rules derived from texts may be used subsequently to de- 
rive texts from rules. The Oxford English Dictionary fulfils the former 
and not the latter condition. Few rules are cited, and these always sup- 
ported by instances of use. 

For example, under do 29 may be read, “‘In colloquial speech do not is 
usually contracted to don’t, does not to doesn’t (vulgar don’t from do not 
3d sing.); did not to didn’t.”” But instances of the “vulgar don’t 3d sing.,”’ 
are duly given, as well as this from Archbishop Whately, “ ‘I don’t think 
so,’... . is good English. But we should not say ‘he don’t think so,’ but 
‘he doesn’t think so.’”” There is no doubt about what is good usage here, 
but a chance was lost to gain one better, because simpler. 
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This is true of a locution presenting what Jespersen calls, on page 117 
of his Philosophy of Grammar (1924), “the very interesting phenomenon 
seen in ‘Arthur whom they say is killed tonight’ (Shakespeare). The 
nexus whom is killed is the object of they say, whence the use of the accusa- 
tive whom .... which is generally considered a gross error.” The Ap- 
pendix to the volume is devoted to extended treatment of this locution, 
further discussed in Modern English Grammar, III, 197-203. ‘All books 
on correct English,” this great scholar writes, “look upon the use of 
whom in sentences like ‘We feed children whom we think are hungry’ as a 
gross or heinous error.” He proceeds to give instances of use from 
Chaucer, Caxton, Shakespeare, the Bible, Walton, Goldsmith, Franklin, 
Shelley, Keats, Kingsley, Darwin, Kipling, Wells, Churchill, A. Benson, 
Ingpen, Oppenheim, Boswell, Galsworthy, Mackenzie, and Dreiser, ob- 
serving that these have been collected without special research. 

The Oxford English Dictionary proves its good faith by citing further 
instances from 1467 into the living present; see whom 11, which include 
among others Dickens and R. H. Benson. With such evidences of intel- 
lectual and scholarly integrity, whatever the stigma affixed of ungram- 
maticality, we may testify to the reliability, for liberal thinkers, of the 


Oxford. 
WALLACE RICE 
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A CORRELATED CURRICULUM—ENGLISH 
MONOGRAPH NO. 5 


“There should be a closer contact between the training courses for 
teachers of literature and teachers of civic studies,” declares Professor 
Charles A. Beard in one chapter of the recently published A Correlated 
Curriculum, a monograph of the National Council of Teachers of English 
edited by Ruth Mary Weeks and a staff of forty-three teachers from all 
parts of the United States. “A good novel,” continues Professor Beard, 
“often tells us more about the life and spirit of an age than does a dry 
history of the time. .... The separation of history and literature tends 
to sterilize both. If you can draw the teacher-training courses in these 
subjects together, you will help instruction in both subjects.”’ 

Widely divergent opinions by leading teachers of English, as well as 
eminent educators in other fields, are here presented not only through 
outright statement but through striking experiments in integration which 
have been going on all over the country. Every possible form of correla- 
tion or of integration is described in detail, and actual samples of corre- 
lated units for high school and college are given in full. 

In describing pioneer work in the direction of a greater unity of pur- 
pose and of design in the high-school curriculum, this new monograph 
helps to put the teaching of English on the road to a thoroughly modern 
program in the language and literature aspects of secondary education. 

The volume is listed at $2.00, but members of the National Council 
may purchase one copy at $1.15. 





RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 


Each year the National Conference on Research in elementary-school 
English prepares and issues a bibliography of unpublished studies in ele- 
mentary-school English. The committee assigned to prepare the bibliog- 
raphy for report in February, 1937, is now at work and will appreciate 
receiving information about such studies completed during 1934-35 and 
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1935-36. Information may be sent to the chairman of the committee, 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 





A REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 


I am engaged in a study of Booker T. Washington as a speaker, one 
of thirty-seven studies on American public address being undertaken by 
the National Association of Teachers of Speech. I should greatly ap- 
preciate hearing from any of your readers who may have heard Booker T. 
Washington speak, particularly as to the speaker’s delivery, the im- 
mediate impression of the speech on the audience, and the composition 
and special beliefs and attitudes of the audience. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KARL R. WALLACE 





THE PERIODICALS 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


The Social Frontier reports that a number of prominent American 
philosophers who were invited to attend the September meeting in Berlin 
of the German Philosophical Association declined the invitation on the 
ground that they could not condone by their presence a meeting “‘whose 
conferees are de facto deprived of that freedom of thought and speech 
without which philosophy is but an apologetic for the ruling powers.” 
Among those who declined the invitation were professors from Columbia 
University, New York University, the University of Chicago, Harvard 
University, College of the City of New York, Howard University, and the 
University of Wisconsin. 


The problem of the relation between curriculum and extra-curriculum 
trends is discussed at length by Mr. Galen Jones in the November, 1936, 
School Executive. After making an extensive survey of the various types 
of extra-curriculum activities, he concludes that the newspapers, music 
organizations, dramatics, and debating have achieved a definite curricu- 
lar status in the American high school. The inclusion of these activities 
within the regular curriculum, he holds, enriches the offerings and in- 
creases the flexibility of the curriculum. Moreover, the educational out- 
comes these activities yield are brought to more pupils when they are 
regular offerings in the curriculum. 
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On the other hand, the student council, the clubs, and the home room 
are regarded as either wholly or almost wholly extra-curriculum. These 
activities will tend to be formalized if they are made a part of the cur- 
riculum. The adolescent with his desire for new ventures needs areas of 
experience which have not been too definitely charted beforehand. In 
fact, these fields have already demonstrated that when wisely and unob- 
trusively directed, they supply the longing of youth for organizations 
which are his own, and that if these needs are left unsatisfied he will organ- 
ize without direction, to the detriment of the best development of social 
idealism and procedures. Athletic activities, too, should remain extra- 
curriculum, although there is a slight tendency to include them as an 
integral part of the regular health and physical education program. 


After carrying on a variety of remedial programs in reading, Professors 
Arthur I. Gates and Guy L. Bond reached the following conclusions, pub- 
lished in the November, 1936, Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion: 

First, the majority of the most serious cases of reading retardation can 
be helped by such an organization as will permit the competent teacher to 
teach them individually. Second, a teacher with some experience and 
training in diagnostic and remedial work can successfully handle a large 
proportion of the disabilities by the individual method and bring most of 
the children up to the norm by teaching them in small groups. Third, a 
small proportion of the most serious disabilities, perhaps 10 per cent of 
this group, presents problems so complicated that only expert diagnosis 
and remedial work will guarantee a removal of the difficulties. Finally, in 
general the suggested remedial work varies with the teacher’s mastery of 
modern diagnostic and remedial techniques. 

Students in teacher-training institutions and school officers can, by dint 
of study and practice, learn to do excellent diagnostic and remedial work, 
but the experience of these investigators shows clearly the need for ade- 
quate training in this field. Moreover, good results may not be expected 
if the teacher, however well trained, is unable to devote any considerable 
amount of time to the treatment of reading disabilities. When it is im- 
possible for a school to appoint a new officer for this remedial service, it 
is sometimes possible to select a particular teacher who will assume the 
main responsibility for the work through arrangements with other teach- 
ers to take care of her pupils during certain periods of the day. A co-opera- 
tive arrangement between teachers, psychologists, specialists in tests and 
measurements, and supervisors is necessary for the development of an 
effective program. 
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The social and economic status, vocational ambitions, intelligence quo- 
tients, and other characteristics of high-school pupils of 1917 and those of 
today are compared in a recent School Review article by Havrah Bell and 
William Martin Proctor. They found that, although there has been no 
marked change in the occupational status of the fathers of high-school 
pupils, the percentage of those whose I.Q.’s were below g5 increased from 
16.7 to 25.8. The median I.Q. for the 1917 group was 108 and for the 1933 
group, 104. In fact, the tendency for all the lower brackets except the 
lowest was to include a larger percentage of cases in 1934 than in 1917. 

If these findings are reliable, it is clear that the program of study in the 
present-day secondary school should be much more varied than the pro- 
gram of fifteen or twenty years ago. The wider spread of intelligence, in 
the opinion of these investigators, should mean a greater variety of inter- 
est and a corresponding enrichment of the curriculum offerings to make it 
possible to explore and stimulate those interests. 


Students in speech correction at the University of Wisconsin, according 
to Robert West, writing in the magazine, Good Speech, are learning to 
diagnose, prescribe, and train for the following types of speech: foreign 
accent, hearing involvement, psychogenic disorders of speech, defects 
due to anomalies of the structure of the nose, mouth, and throat, reading 
difficulties, and other psychological and physical handicaps of speech. 

The writer proposes the division of workers in the speech field into two 
classes: the directors, who correspond to physicians, and those who work 
under the direction of other responsible teachers, who correspond to 
nurses. Both groups take the same courses in speech pathology and cor- 
rection, phonetics, and general speech training, but the doctors’ candidates 
must have a much more solid foundation in psychology, physiology, 
anatomy, neurology, and psychiatry. 


Commenting upon the general introduction of special speech-training 
in grade schools, high schools, and colleges, and upon the general failure 
of schools to distinguish between students who have and those who have 
not had previous speech-training, Gladys L. Borchers, of the University 
of Wisconsin, advocates in the April, 1936, issue of the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech a unified program of co-ordination in speech-training from the 
kindergarten through the college. At the present time those who are ex- 
perimenting with differentiated courses find so little uniformity in funda- 
mental speech work offered in high schools that they do not know what to 
exclude from the special courses offered to advanced students. The em- 
phasis henceforth should be not upon plans and methods of teaching but 
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upon well-ascertained results. Is the student a more able conversationalist 
than he was before training? Is he more influential in civic movements? 
Is he more successful in obtaining the job he applies for? Does he read 
more intelligently than untrained pupils? Is he able to phrase the im- 
portant issues of the time? Has he stopped stuttering and lisping and 
mumbling? As long as teachers of speech continue to work in separate 
departments these results are not likely to be achieved. 


Sound principles of testing in literature are set forth by Carleton C. 
Jones in the May, 1936, number of Educational Method. Condemning 
many of the current evaluation procedures which have been advocated in 
literature during recent years, with their emphasis upon the students’ 
ability to recall a multitude of unrelated literary facts and their interpre- 
tation of students’ achievements in terms of experimental norms without 
any regard to the educational objectives of the school, Mr. Jones insists 
that all testing or evaluating should be done in terms of sound educational 
objectives. Thoughtful teachers of English have been justified in opposing 
the current tendency toward evaluation in literature, because evaluation 
has ordinarily meant defining the extent and accuracy of factual knowl- 
edge. 

Legitimate purposes of evaluation in literature are (1) assisting the 
individual student more effectively to achieve in the study of literature 
the larger educational objectives with which he has identified his own 
purposes; (2) making the student conscious of desirable objectives in edu- 
cation, which may be enjoyably achieved through the study of literature; 
(3) giving the teacher a clearer understanding of the students’ present 
personal and social needs; (4) discovering to the teacher the abilities of a 
given class in order that he may select literary materials more wisely; 
(5) providing the teacher with a sound basis upon which to recommend 
the future direction of the students’ education through literature. 

The characteristics of a good test in literature are therefore (1) a 
strong interest factor; (2) emphasis upon the student’s personal opinion 
as opposed to “correct” responses; (3) presentation of a total literary 
experience to which the student is called upon to react; (4) usefulness as a 
teaching as well as an evaluation instrument; (5) presentation of materials 
in a lifelike situation wherein the student is called upon to do formally 
much the same sort of thing he intends to do informally in conversation; 
(6) production of evidence, indicative of the student’s progress toward 
the achievement of far-reaching but well-defined educational objectives. 
Since there are as yet few evaluation instruments available which meet 
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these requirements, teachers of English should accept the challenge by 
turning their most serious attention to the construction of appropriate 
instruments. 


Vertical correlation in the teaching of English between high school and 
college is described by Professor Clarence D. Thorpe in the University of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin for February, 1936. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan publication, Preparation for College English, contains the 
report of a committee working on this problem and presenting in concrete 
form the university requirements in English for entering the Freshmen 
year. The committee is preparing a consultant’s program offering service 
to the English departments of sixty schools and is planning a further 
analysis of the literature problem. High schools are welcoming this effort 
on the part of the university to define its standards. School officials now 
know more definitely what to work for in preparing their pupils for a 
university education. 

Professor Thorpe advocates a comprehensive program in articulation 
which would include (1) a definite, concrete statement of minimum stand- 
ards in English to be attained by the end of the elementary school; (2) a 
similar statement for the end of the ninth grade; (3) a similar statement 
for the end of the twelfth grade; (4) a systematic effort to bring all bright 
normal pupils up to the standard for their grade before passing them on 
to the next; and (5) such a curriculum and such procedures as will make 
the attainment of established objectives possible. The Michigan Council 
of Teachers of English has for some time been studying the whole question 
of articulation between high school and college so far as the teaching of 
English is concerned. 


In the April, 1936, Social Frontier an editorial comments critically 
upon the University of Chicago plan. The basis for the criticism is the 
University of Chicago’s alleged emphasis upon subject-matter mastery 
in its comprehensive examination. 


The University of Chicago apparently knows so well of what a college educa- 
tion consists that it can turn the entire affair into a series of subject-matter units 
each nicely rounded off with a standardized test. Education, in other words, is 
being put upon a production basis and we seem to be rapidly approaching a situ- 
ation where, in the process of getting our younger generation “educated” by the 
duly constituted agencies of learning, we need not even think about the modern 
necessity of orienting youth culturally and spiritually to a collectivistic social 
destiny. 
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Presenting impressive evidence of the incidence of reading retardation 
among college Freshmen, Professor William S. Gray, of the University of 
Chicago, makes an analysis of the factors most directly responsible for 
this condition in the October Journal of Higher Education. Although dis- 
counting the validity of records which show a correlation between low 
mental ability and low reading ability because the test of intelligence 
calls for reading ability, Dr. Gray nevertheless believes on the basis of 
clinical evidence that the great majority of those whose percentile ranking 
of reading tests is 15 or below are also of limited mental ability. Vocabu- 
lary, too, plays a large part in reading retardation, but the difficulty is 
usually a lack of meaningful association rather than inability to recognize 
or pronounce words accurately. 

More important than these are, perhaps, the inappropriate attitudes 
and ineffective habits of thinking characteristic of poor readers. In order 
that a high degree of mental activity may accompany the reading act, one 
should approach reading with a purpose and with an inquiring attitude of 
mind. The ability to relate elements that comprise units of thought, to 
supplement the author’s meaning from one’s own stock of ideas, to raise 
questions concerning the facts included, and to judge the relative sig- 
nificance of the ideas presented are essential ingredients in the total read- 
ing ability. 

A fourth cause of reading deficiency is the persistence of immature and 
ineffective habits characteristic of some children’s reading. Such college 
students are word readers. Their span of recognition is narrow and their 
mental response to stimuli from the printed page is slow. After many 
years of use such habits are modified only with difficulty except in the case 
of very intelligent students. 

Various visual defects of one type or another are also responsible for 
reading deficiency. Typical of these are overconvergence of the right eye, 
lack of literal control in the movements of the left eye, marked differences 
in the amplitude of accommodation of the two eyes, and a limited area of 
retinal sensitivity in the left eye. When these are corrected, the student’s 
progress is usually much improved. 

Dr. Gray makes favorable reference to the study of Dr. Stephen P. 
Ryder entitled An Experimental Study of Potential Failures in College, a 
Doctor’s dissertation of the University of Chicago, and to such published 
manuals as Experiments in Reading, by McCall, Cook, and Norvell. 


One teacher of English, Mary Noe Fountain, recently discovered why 
many of her pupils failed to develop a genuine liking for Jd ylls of the King. 
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In her recent Clearing House (September, 1936) article, ‘Conference 
Reading Breaks through Apathy,” she tells of her careful study of pupils’ 
interests, experiences, home-reading habits, cultural backgrounds, and the 
like. For many of the children there was nothing to which so exalted a 
piece of literature as The Idylls of the King could be fastened. 

The conference plan of reading described in this article is based on a 
free choice of reading selections by the student. The teacher acts as a 
guiding agent in the interpretation of the experiences, appreciations, and 
evaluations of characters, style, plot, etc., of the book the pupil has read. 
If, for example, a student has chosen a detective story for his first book, 
the teacher introduces him to a better type of detective story, from which 
point the pupil’s interest may be led into other fields. An atmosphere con- 
ducive to free reading is created by informal arrangement of furniture and 
a flexible program of activities. Congenial groups are assembled at one 
table; the teacher moves from one table to another with a record sheet for 
each student in her hand. After each student finishes a book he comes to 
the teacher for private conference in which the story and the characters, 
the author’s purpose, the possibility or the plausibility of the story, and 
the application of events to real life are discussed. The teacher finds that 
she is able to secure an intimate understanding of pupils’ problems and 
special abilities which would have been impossible under the traditional 
plan. 

Among the advantages of the plan are the fact that there was no re- 
sentment to the selection of any particular book because the pupils were 
free to change when they so desired. Classroom management became easy 
because pupils who had been frequent sources of disturbance were too 
busy reading something they liked. Pupils learned to enjoy discussing 
books with their classmates and with the teacher. 

“Tf reading like this had been enjoyed from the time the child began to 
read independently, the background of the average high-school youngster 
would be far beyond what it is today,” declares Miss Fountain. More- 
over, the new plan resulted in much higher standards in the composition 
work and in increased pupil interest in writing. 

After a period of free conference reading it proved possible to introduce 
the classics—not one but four: The Idylls of the King, Silas Marner, Les 
Misérables, and Pride and Prejudice. Pupils selected the novel they wished 
to read and organized into committees on the basis of their selection. 
With their enriched background in reading, pupils not only made more 
discriminating judgments on their reading in the classics but exhibited 
a surprising enthusiasm for them. 
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John C. Adams challenges an old and widespread opinion concerning 
the Shakespearean stage in the October, 1936, number of the Theatre Arts 
Monthly. This Shakespearean scholar reports that during the last twenty 
years scholars have unearthed a considerable body of evidence to show 
that the Elizabethan playhouse matched the resources of all but the most 
intricate modern stages in terms of levels, multiple settings, capacity for 
continuous flow of action and unexpected display, plasticity of scene and 
actor, use of traps and machines, and a permanent structure designed to 
show realistically the scenes which have predominated in modern drama. 
The Elizabethan theater-goer faced not a narrowing proscenium but a dy- 
namic stage of intercommunicating levels comparable in cubic content 
to the whole unseen stagehouse of the modern theater. 

The Globe Playhouse, for example, was an octagonal structure con- 
sisting of a roof, three-story frame and twelve feet deep, completely sur- 
rounding an unroofed level courtyard fifty-five feet across. Three-quar- 
ters of the surrounding frame was made into galleries and boxes for spec- 
tators, and the remaining quarter into stages and dressing-rooms for ac- 
tors. The two sides of the stage were parallel, while the rear line con- 
formed to the playhouse wall. Underneath the platform and the inner 
stage behind it was a cellar about eight feet high, used for the production 
of hellfire, ghostly noises, and also for the storage of properties. The four- 
story stagehouse itself contained two inner stages concealed by movable 
curtains, as well as dressing- and property-rooms and a gallery for musi- 
cians. 

Mr. Adams presents additional descriptive matter in support of his 
contention that Shakespeare’s plays were not presented on a meager, re- 
sourceless stage as is commonly believed. 





THE BEST SELLERS! 
(October 19—-November 16, 1936) 
FICTION 


1. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30. Macm. . $3.00 
2. Great-Aunt Lavinia, by Joseph C. Lincoln. Oct. 23. App.- 
ae . 2 ae 


3. Yang and Yin, by Alice Tisdale Hobart. Nov.6. B.M.. . 2. 
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* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
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. Level Crossing, by Phyllis Bottome. Nov. 5. Stokes . 
. Drums along the Mohawk, by Walter Edmonds. July 31. 


White Banners, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Oct. 1. H. M. . 


The Substitute Guest, by Grace L. Hill. Oct. 29. Lipp. 
Arouse and Beware, by MacKinlay Kantor. 


GENERAL 


An 
Aug. 29. Norton 


. Live Alone and Like It, by Marjorie Hillis. July 31. 
American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor G. Heiser, M.D. 


Nov. 9. 


Wake Up and Live, by Devethen Beende. Feb. 17. S. &S S. 
More Poems, by A. E. Housman. Oct. 26. Knopf 
Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton. Nov. 5. Sheed & W. 
Audubon, by Constance Rourke. Oct. 29. Harc. 


Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. Sept. 1 
Around the World in Eleven Years, by Patience, Richard, and 


John Abbe. Apr. 6. Stokes 


2, 35. Harp. 


The Bible, edited by Ernest S. on Oct. as. S. &. S. 
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A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


Sir William Craigie is described as “‘perhaps the first of living lexicog- 
raphers” by Henry L. Mencken in the Yale Review. He is the editor of the 
Dictionary of American English, of which Part I has just appeared, to be 
followed by from twenty to twenty-five more. In a pamphlet called Dic- 
tionary of English in America, issued by the University of Chicago in 
1928, appears the following account of the inception of the work: 

Professor Craigie, in examining the historical sources of American words, 
found them so inadequate that the dictionary project suggested itself. He says: 

“Tt then occurred to me that it would be interesting to know how far back 
the words could be traced in American use; and that thought immediately 
brought me up against the fact that we had no means of ascertaining this point, 
for the simple reason that no effort had yet been made to trace the whole vocabu- 
lary which has been in use on this side of the ocean from the seventeenth century 
to the present day. It was then a simple matter to draw the conclusion that 
what was required was a new dictionary, not of Americanisms only, but of the 
whole American tongue, based on such a collection of native material as to give 
it the highest possible degree of historical fullness and accuracy. 

“There is no halfway stage in the work. If we are to have a real history of the 
English of this country every word which can legitimately be considered a part 
of the language must have its place in the record.” 

The University of Chicago interested itself when the project was laid 
before it. Dr. Craigie received an appointment as professor emeritus of 
English and selected his assistants. Co-operation was secured from several 
foundations, such as the General Education Board and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The students of English in several univer- 
sities, as at Chicago, Kansas, and Missouri, volunteered as gatherers of 
instances. And in eleven years, after assiduous labors, and the securing 
from the Oxford English Dictionary of its great store of quotations from 
American sources, the first part appears. Everyone concerned deserves 
the heartiest congratulations on a momentous contribution to the history 
of the language. 

* A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, Part I: A to Baggage- 
Room. Edited by Sir William Craigie with the Collaboration of James R. Hulbert. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xii+116. 
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The work is to be supplemented by undertakings in both dialect and 
slang. The supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary is replete with 
American slang, and the field is a wide one in any event. As noted in its 
Preface, the Dictionary of American English includes 
not only words or phrases which are clearly or apparently of American origin, 
or have greater currency here than elsewhere, but also every word denoting 
something which has a real connection with the development of the country and 
the history of its people..... Even on this basis some restrictions have been 
found advisable or necessary. The end of the nineteenth century has been se- 
lected as a fitting point at which to terminate the admission of new words, how- 
ever common some of these may have become in recent use. The illustration of 
those already current before this date, however, is frequently carried into the 
first quarter of the present century. 


Early in the current year Herbert W. Horwill, an Englishman, long a 
resident in the United States, published his A Dictionary of Modern A meri- 
can Usage, after thirty years of collecting instances, which was reviewed 
in the English Journal last March. It is possible to supplement the Dic- 
tionary of American English from this source, as well as to form some judg- 
ment of its thoroughness. Several of the omissions may be set down here: 


Accent. In England the verb “accent”’ is used in the literal sense, . . . . while 
“accentuate” is preferred in figurative senses. This distinction is not always 
observed in America. 

Acquainted, need not, in American colloquial use, be followed by “with’’ and 
mention of the persons whose acquaintance is made. 

Across, in the American phrase ‘‘put across,” is not given in the Dictionary of 
American English. It may, however, appear later under ‘‘put.” 

Administrate. Where “administer” would be used in England, ‘‘adminis- 
trate” is sometimes preferred in America. 

Agent, as used in labor-union circles—i.e., “business agent’—may be re- 
served for mention under “business.” 

Air, in the phrase “hot air,” may be similarly reserved to go under “hot.” 

Airplane. Horwill notes that “in America the compound airplane is invaria- 
bly preferred to aeroplane.” This is not noted and seems an overstatement. But 
Webster allows the pronunciation as if “airoplane.”’ 

All. Horwill notes the omission of “‘the” in America, where Englishmen say 
“all the summer.” He might have added “all afternoon,” ‘‘all morning,” ‘‘all 
winter,” etc. Englishmen and Americans agree upon “‘all day” and “all night.” 
Also, that the American “all of” $1,000 is the English “fully,” ‘‘as much as.”’ 
And so of “all over,” as in ““They’d been hunting all over for her.”’ And in 
England “all the time” “‘is a definite period fixed by the context,” while ‘‘in 
America it is a synonym for always,” as in “first,” “last,” and “‘all the time.” 
Almost, says Horwill, is used in America with the negative, where in England 
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one would say “scarcely (or “‘hardly’’) ever” or “‘any.” “Almost no one,” “al- 
most nothing,” are examples given. 

Antagonize. ‘Though aniagonist is quite common in England, antagonize is 
seldom used by good writers. In America it is in common use in the sense of 
oppose. In England, according to the OED, antagonizing forces must be of the 
same kind, but in America a person may antagonize an impersonal force.” 

Anyway in America equals the English “anyhow,” in the sense of “at any 
rate,” “in any case,” as in “That is something gained, anyway.” 

Appreciate that in America is “appreciate the fact that” in England. 

Appropriate in the United States means voting public money for various 
public purposes. It means to take for one’s self in England. 

Ascension. In England one speaks of a balloon “ascent” but in America of 
a balloon ‘‘ascension,”’ and in other connections as well. 

At, used adverbially and jocosely, as in the celebrated ‘Where are we at?”’ is 
not noted. Nor is our use of “at” in “at retail,” “at wholesale,” ‘‘at auction,” 
where the English use “by.” 

Away. “American away equals English a /ong way in such expressions as 
away behind, away down, away off, away up..... American away back equals 
English as long ago as.’”’ And we even more often omit the initial “a,” saying 
‘‘ way back,” etc.—certainly in speech. 

This list is astonishingly small, the differences between the two works 
compared being taken into account. But the Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish only confirms the feeling aroused by Horwill’s work that the differ- 
ences between the words and phrases recorded in the two countries are 
sufficiently multifarious and numerous to make attempts at complete 
homogeneity impossible or not worth taking, whichever sets the pace. 


WALLACE RICE 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR 
RETARDED READERS 


One of the obstacles to effective remedial instruction in reading in the 
secondary school is the dearth of reading materials suited to the needs and 
interests of retarded readers. Recently a number of books containing 
special materials for use with retarded readers have been published. One 
of these books, Adventure Bound, is a collection of materials for use in 
Grade IX. 

The editors of Adventure Bound have attempted to meet the needs of 
retarded readers by collecting during a period of four years selections 

* Adventure Bound. By Chester L. Persing and Bernice E. Leary. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1936. Pp. xl + 354. 
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which their pupils read from sheer interest. The selections consist of nar- 
rative and exposition dealing with a wide variety of activities, such as air 
mail, radio, navy, hunters and explorers, camera men, pioneers, treasure- 
fishers, etc. In addition to challenging the interest of pupils, the selec- 
tions present worth-while information on a variety of subjects. 

To insure ease of comprehension and interpretation the selections were 
checked by the Gray-Leary formula as to difficulty of structure. They 
range in difficulty from Grade IV to Grade IX. 

No questions or study exercises accompany the selections at the points 
they appear in the book. However, “Introductions” and “Questions” for 
each selection are appended at the end of the book. The introductions 
encourage purposeful reading. The questions not only direct attention to 
content but also stimulate additional thinking on the part of the reader. 
Finally, the questions are so organized as to direct the reader to additional 
materials and to stimulate independent reading. These exercises are ex- 
cellent aids to the reader, but their usefulness in the book is somewhat 
limited by their position. 

The teacher who is searching for new materials different from the usual 
literary masterpieces will find Adventure Bound an excellent source of 
selections. It should prove challenging to all ninth-grade pupils for pur- 
poses of general reading. It should be particularly useful as a source of 


materials for remedial instruction. 
J. M. McCaLtisTER 
HERZL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Audubon. By Constance Rourke. Harcourt. $3.00. 


A colorful biography of the scientist-artist whose early life remains a mystery. 
Miss Rourke presents well the pioneer frontier spirit, Audubon’s companionship with 
his wife Lucy, and his love of nature. Famous pictures in full color are included. 


Absalom, Absalom. By William Faulkner. Random. $2.50. 


The author of Sanctuary writes of a powerful, disintegrated personality; of a house 
and estate built out of southern wilderness by a wild, cruel man; of frustrated, sordid 
lives; and of the eventual ruin of the master and family. The story is told by a youth, 
a son of friends of the family, just as it is built up in his consciousness through acquaint- 
ance with an aged woman relative of the wretched family and through his father’s 
accounts of the past. 
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The Ship Builders. By George Blake. Lippincott. $2.50. 

An admirable story, in choice prose, of Clyde shipbuilders—those who produced the 
“Queen Mary” perhaps—and the tragic result of technological unemployment. Danny 
Shields, former batman for “The Boss,” and his idle son are absorbing characters, 
while the author’s treatment of the wives of the two men is significant. 


Kit Brandon: A Portrait. By Sherwood Anderson. Scribner’s. $2.50. 


Kit was the daughter of a southern moonshiner who fled from her degenerate father, 
worked in cotton factories, and joined a rum-runner’s gang. She tells in tragic, halting 
manner her own story. As a personality development it is fascinating. 


An Old Heart Goes A-Journeying. By Hans Fallada. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

The author of Little Man, What Now? has written a delightful whimsical tale of old 
Professor Kittguss and his goddaughter. Very different from his former pathetic stories. 
Far Forest. By Francis Brett Young. Reynal. 


The author was a practicing physician before his own health failed, and in his char- 
acter development he reflects his personal knowledge of frustrated, suffering people. 
In beautiful prose he writes the story of brave, ignorant Jennie Hadley, born in a hovel 
in the “Black Country” but struggling for something better. 


In Pursuit of Laughter. By Agnes Repplier. Houghton. $2.75. 


An inclusive study of humor as developed through the Middle Ages, Victorian age, 
and twentieth century. The author quotes Charlie Chaplin as saying that the finest 
amusement is shot through with moments of emotion, while the cinema, she thinks, 
often appeals deliberately to crude emotions and mental immaturity. 


The Greatest Pages of American Humor. By Stephen Leacock. Sun Dial. 


“The world turns for its relief to the consoling power of laughter.” Mr. Leacock 
writes drolly of the origins of American humor and follows with choice selections written 
by popular humorists from Franklin to Will Rogers. 


Enjoyment of Laughter. By Max Eastman. Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 


Eastman is concerned with the psychology of laughter, and his reaserch method has 
been personal acquaintance with the great humorists. His purpose, he says, is “not 
to make you laugh.” The book is rather verbose and loosely constructed but interesting 
and informative. 


In Quest of Contentment. By Marjorie B. Greenbie. Whittlesy. $2.50. 

The author of The Arts of Leisure presents four pertinent essays pertaining to con- 
tentment in health, in wealth, in love, and in leisure. She asserts, “Our psychic equip- 
ment is as out of date as Noah’s ark.” 

The Troubles I’ve Seen. By Martha Gilhorn. Morrow. $2.50. 


Four revealing short stories about people on relief, written by a case-worker. 


The Return of the Weed. By Paul Horgan. Harper. $2.00. 

The theme of these six New Mexico stories is man’s battle with nature: man seems 
to conquer nature only to find that the weed returns if his care relaxes. With seven 
reproductions of lithographs by Peter Hurd. 
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Passionate Follies. By Alice Hegan Rice and Cale Young Rice. Appleton. $2.00. 


Eight very human short stories by authors who feel that “most of us indulge in 
passionate follies at some time.” 


Not under Forty. By Willa Cather. Knopf. $2.00. 


Six essays about some of the author’s favorite authors—Thomas Mann, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, and Katherine Mansfield, among others. 


This England. By Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The New England novelist has written a delightful, informative book about the 
rural England which she knows and loves. 


Seven Years’ Harvest. By Henry Seidel Canby. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


A collection of enlightening critical and analytical articles and essays written by 
Canby while editor of the Saturday Review of Literature. 


A. E. Housman—a Sketch. By A. S. F. Gow. Macmillan. $1.75. 

The fifty-page biography is supplemented with a list of his writings and indexes 
to his classical papers. The frontispiece is a reproduction of a very interesting drawing 
of Housman by Francis Dodd. 


Seven Red Sundays. By Ramon J. Sender. Liveright. $2.50. 


This significant and timely novel depicts the course of insurrection leading up to 
the present conditions in Spain: revolutionary workmen’s meetings, street fighting, 
sabotage, and general insurrection. 


The War Goes On. By Sholem Asche. Putnam. $3.00. 


Ashe has written of post-war conditions in Germany as he wrote in Three Cities 
of revolution in Russia. The immensity of the panorama, the great number of char- 
acters, the variety of episodes, the details of Jewish philosophy, and the drama of 
change in social structure are welded into a powerful unity, although the massive treat- 
ment is sometimes overpowering. 


More Poems. By A. E. Housman. Knopf. $2.00. 


Before Housman died last April he gave his playwright-poet brother permission to 
produce any of the unpublished poems which did not fall below the general average of 
those previously published. ‘Nothing else so choice on this autumn’s shelves,” says 
Christopher Morley. 

‘We now to peace and darkness 

And earth and thee, restore 

The creature that thou madest 
And wilt cast forth no more.” 


The Bad Parents’ Garden of Verse. By Ogden Nash. Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 


A humorous, facetious collection of poems designed to amuse parents—young and 


old. 


“One would be in less danger 
Of the wiles of the stranger 

If one’s own kin and kith 

Were more fun to be with.” 
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The General Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money. By John Maynard 

Keynes. Harcourt. $2.00. 

Professor Keynes takes issue with the classical economy of the Ricardian school 
and even revises some of his own thinking in his standard two-volume Treatise on 
Money. Without advocating the abolition of individualism in our economic society, 
the writer nevertheless condemns the doctrine of laissez faire and advocates the exten- 
sion of legitimate restrictions upon business enterprise. 


The New Republic Anthology, 1915-1935. Edited by Groff Conklin. Introduc- 
tion by Bruce Bliven. Dodge. $3.00. 

During the twenty years covered by this anthology, some of the best English prose 
written in this country has appeared in the New Republic. Professor Conklin reveals a 
fine sense of the dramatic as well as an extraordinary catholicity of interest in this 
camera-eye survey of twenty of the tensest years in the world’s history. Literary criti- 
cism and poetry are heavily represented. 


Press Time: A Book of Post Classics. Books, Inc. $2.00. 

An anthology of news stories and features from two and one-half years of New 
York Evening Post journalese. A few of these stories deserve to “live more than an 
hour after the Blue Streak.” 


The World’s Great Age. By Philo M. Buck, Jr. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Mr. Buck, who discovered a golden thread in the story of human thought from 
Homer to Goethe, here finds many threads in the changing complexion of the intel- 
lectual world of the nineteenth century. Rousseau, Shelley, Whitman, Tolstoy, Dos- 
toevski, Ibsen, Arnold, and Hardy are among the representative thinkers and writers 
whose contributions are interpreted in this volume in terms of the century’s “search 
for a philosophy of life.” 


Film and Theatre. By Allardyce Nicoll. Crowell. $2.50. 

The chairman of the department of drama at Yale University, who discusses the 
photoplay as an art form in this number of the English Journal, develops the technical 
and artistic problems and possibilities of the motion picture in these scholarly chapters. 
Of particular interest are the chapters on “Shakespeare and the Cinema,” ‘“‘The Meth- 
ods of the Cinema,” ““The Contribution of Sound to Motion Pictures,” and “‘A Contrast 
between the Problems of the Motion Picture and the Theatre.” Teachers of motion- 
picture appreciation will be particularly interested in the comprehensive Bibliography 
which has been provided. 


Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakespeare. A motion-picture edition. Ran- 
dom. $2.00. 

A comely volume containing the complete text of Shakespeare’s play and the 
scenario version of Romeo and Juliet, with appreciative comments by Norma Shearer, 
Leslie Howard, John Barrymore, and motion-picture officials, as well as a preliminary 
guide to its appreciation by Max J. Herzberg. Some of the famous shots from the pic- 
ture are among the photographic illustrations. 
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Our Theatre Today. Edited by Herschel L. Bricker. French. $3.00. 

This symposium on the modern theater serves as handbook on the drama, both as 
art and as craft, and contains authoritative directions for the management as well. 
The contributors are established experts in the various branches of the theater. 


The Junior Bible: American Translation. Edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 
The great short stories of the Bible retold for young people in language which, al- 
though modern, retains much of the simplicity and power of the King James trans- 
lation. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
The Magic Plant. By Carl Grabo. University of North Carolina Press. $4.00. 
Shelley the impassioned thinker rather than the emotional and erratic dreamer is 
the subject of this vigorous and thoughtful interpretation. The story of his life is well 
told, with nothing of the thrill and pathos left out. In place of the impractical fool and 


superficial emotionalist we have here the portrait of a poet and philosopher worthy of 
profound study. One of the great intellectual biographies of recent years. 


The Literature of Shakespeare’s England. By Esther Cloudman Dunn. Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.50. 

Professor Dunn here attempts to outline the changing ideas and concepts of value of 
the England of Shakespeare’s day by means of a commentary upon some of the great 
writers of the time. Separate chapters undertake to characterize the prose, poetry, 
and the drama of the age, and one makes comparison between the ideological setting 
of Shakespeare’s plays and the peculiar temper of our own time. 


The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. By Ricardo Quintana. Oxford University 

Press. $3.75. 

Jonathan Swift as man and writer is here subjected to keen and factual, although 
sympathetic, analysis. His controlling ideas, his prose style, his poetic genius, and the 
history and criticism of his great works form the burden of this scholarly and thor- 
oughly readable work. The student of Swift will find the Bibliography and detailed 
notes a convenient aid. 


Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism. Edited by Thomas Middleton Raysor. 
Harvard University Press. $6.00. 
In this companion volume to Professor Raysor’s Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism 
have been collected various unpublished manuscripts of Coleridge and some important 
critical notes now found only in books of other authors or in old periodicals. 


The School of Night. By M. C. Bradbrook. (Cambridge: At the University 
Press.) Macmillan. $2.25. 
An account of the literary activities of Sir Water Raleigh and of the society which 
he founded, known now by the nickname “The School of Night.” Special attention is 
given to Raleigh’s relationship to Marlowe, Chapman, Shakespeare, and Nashe. 
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The Textual History of Richard III. By David Lyall Patrick. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. Paper. $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 

A re-examination of the quarto and folio versions of Richard III, with the con 
clusion that the former is a text made by ear from rehearsals, while the latter more near- 
ly approximates the original form. The two texts are compared and alleged errors of 
memory listed. 


Plays about the Theatre in England. By Dane Farnsworth Smith. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $4.00. 

A detailed study of plays and portions of plays written about the dramatists, the 
theaters, and the people who acted in them during the period from 1671 to 1737. There 
are extensive quotations, full-page illustrations, and ample appendices containing 
the data of authorship and production of the plays. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
A Correlated Curriculum. By Ruth Mary Weeks et al. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 


This new publication of the National Council of Teachers of English, which runs 
well over three hundred pages, continues in the progressive spirit of An Experience 
Curriculum. It presents not only a sane theory concerning the functions of correlation 
and integration in the light of child psychology and of social requirements but offers 
concrete plans of fusion between English and one other subject, the fusion of a group 
of subjects, and of complete integration. Such problems as the teaching of English in 
other classes, the supervision of correlation, and the general correlation of school life 
are given extended and authoritative treatment. This is an excellent sourcebook -not 
only for teachers of English but for students of education and secondary-schoo! admin- 
istrators. 


Debate Coaching. By Carroll Pollock Lahman. Wilson. $2.40. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a standard handbook on the subject of debate 
coaching. The volume contains a vast amount of statistical information concerning 
debating leagues throughout the United States, both collegiate and secondary, sum- 
maries of present practices in the conduct of debating contests, sources of information, 
material useful for debating, suggested topics, bibliographies, and detailed recom- 
mendations concerning the work of the coach in the various stages of preparation. 


American Universities and Colleges. Edited by Clarence S. Marsh. 2d ed. 

American Council on Education. $4.00. 

A complete list of American colleges and universities, with statistics concerning 
control, financial support, faculty, enrolment, scholarship, and administrative per- 
sonnel. Part I of this ample reference volume presents a survey of higher education in 
the United States. 


Dramaticules for Choric Recitation with Group Movement. By M. E. DeWitt. 
Boston: Expression Co. $1.00. 
Seven selections suitable for group-speaking, with an essay on the principles of 
choric-speaking and a helpful section of notes on techniques. 
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The Handbook of Social Correspondence. By Sarah Augusta Taintor and Kate 
M. Monro. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A book of model social letters, notes, announcements, and the like, relating to every 
conceivable social situation. 


Standard Handbook for Secretaries. By Lois Irene Hutchinson. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.50. 

A comprehensive omnibus volume for the commercial worker. The mechanical 
aspects of English and such practical office problems as the writing and mailing of let- 
ters, information about the post-office and private transportation services, filing, legal 
papers, and the like are briefly explained and illustrated. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
World Writers. By W. L. Richardson. Ginn. $2.00. 


This excellent anthology of world-literature was erroneously ascribed in a recent 
English Journal to another publisher. 


A Graded and Classified List of Books for Young People. Putnam. 


A brief, annotated list of fiction and non-fiction for pupils in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The classification is by grades. 


Should the Government Own and Operate Electric Utilities? Compiled and edited 
by E. C. Buehler. Noble & Noble. $2.00. 


An important debater’s handbook on the power issue, with the complete text of 
leading references on all sides of the question. Questions and answers pertaining to the 
interpretation of the proposition, definition of terms, and a Bibliography. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. Modernized and abridged by Carolyn Pulcifer 
Timm. Heath. $0.96. 

A good story still forever closed, even in this ‘‘modernized”’ edition, to the slow 
reader and the pupil who has not yet discovered the delights of literature. The “‘study”’ 
helps at the end will guarantee a dislike for this story on the part of those who must 
use them. 

FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Weekly Newspaper Management. By Thomas F. Barnhart. Appleton-Century. 
$3.00. 

A comprehensive survey of the problems of weekly newspapers, both in colleges and 
in small communities, with particular attention to the problems of administration. 
The four sections are entitled “Introduction,” “Advertising,” “Circulation,” and “‘Ad- 
ministration.’”’ Problems of cost accounting, bookkeeping, ways of building circulation, 
advertising layouts, special editions, and the like are discussed in separate practical 
chapters. 


English in Business and Engineering. By Brenton W. Stevenson, John Reed 
Spicer, and Edward C. Ames. Prentice-Hall. $2.25. 
A textbook in vocational English which serves as an admirable example of activity 
teaching in the field of language expression. 
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Milton’s Minor Poems. Compiled by Tom Peete Cross. Ginn. $0.52. 

The editorial devices in this pocket-size volume will facilitate the pleasurable reading 
of “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” “‘Lycidas,”’ and the more famous sonnets of Milton. 
The footnotes are unpedantic and confined to the more obscure biblical and classical 
allusions. A glossary and a dictionary of names and places are found at the end. 


1936 Essay Annual. By Erich A. Walter. Scott, Foresman. $1.00. 

This fourth volume in Professor Walter’s series of essay anthologies takes an hon- 
ored place among the respectable collections of essays about people, politics, and educa- 
tion appearing in great abundance. As prose the book is distinguished; as a record of 
contemporary thinking, partial and inadequate, in its exclusive representation of the 
point of view of the conservatives. 


Get It Right! By John B. Opdycke. Funk & Wagnalls. $3.50. 
A new printing of a comprehensive and well-illustrated reference book on correct 
English usage. 


Representative English Comedies, Vol. 1V: Dryden and His Contemporaries: Cow- 
ley to Farquhar. Edited by Charles Mills Gayley and Alwin Thaler. $3.50. 
The last volume of a series begun by Professor Gayley thirty-three years ago con- 

tains seven plays: Cowley’s Cutter of Coleman-Street, Dryden’s The Spanish Fryar, 

William Wycherley’s The Plain-Dealer, Sir John Vanbrugh’s The Provok’d Wife, William 

Congreve’s The Way of the World, and Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer. Each of the 

plays is preceded by a critical essay on it. 















SPOKEN DRILLS AND TESTS 
IN ENGLISH CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS 


By Mabel Vinson Cage in the 


An English usage practice book that is for Oral Practice. 
Based on the theory that English usage is a matter of N EW YO R K T | M E Ss 
ear training and sound rather than formal grammar. 


Contains diagnostic tests—pattern charts—practice * *K x 
lessons—habit tests and score sheet. 


Entire class works together—progressing according to A collection in the form of a Bulletin 
individual needs. . 2 - 
of 48 pages, printed in black with the 




















200 test sentences with keys Price $1.25 
HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY allusion in brilliant red, with 22 
609 Mission Street San Francisco, California pictures, designed to show that an ac- 
quaintance with our classical inheritance 
from Greece and Rome illuminates 
lines in our newspapers of today which 
& — write the would otherwise be unintelligible. 
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